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IMPORTANT CHANGES for your CANTINE BOOK 


The Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers and Advertising Information is a most helpful 
guide to successful printing and lithography. Revisions are highly important. 
. .. Those now ready include seven samples of the new white shades . . . three 
handsome new specimen sections ... rearrangements... and other changes. Ask 
your Cantine distributor to bring your copy up to date at once, or write for the set. 


Cantine: 


COATED 
PAPERS 


Glossy Coated 


HI-ARTS 
ASHOKAN 
ESOPUS TINTS 
MARKOTE 
ZENA 
CATSKILL 


FAOMUIFUD ) 


Cover and Folding Coated 
COLORFOLD 


CANFOLD 
M-C FOLDING 


Non-Glossy Coated 


VELVETONE 
SOFTONE 
COLORFOLD 


Coated One Side 


LITHOGLOSS 
CATSKILL 
DUO-BOND 





Post Card 


VELVETONE 
ESOPUS 


Specialty 


AMERICAN 
OVERLAY BOARD 


The 
MARTIN CANTINE CO. 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. New 
York Sales Office, 501 5th Ave. 














Ludlow Italics are 


Truly Unbreakable 


The ability to print from forms containing lines of spirited italic of full 


kerning design, without fear of broken letters showing in the printed job— 
what a boon that is to the commercial printer! 

This assurance is provided by the use of Ludlow italics. With slugs cast from 
slanting matrices, the portions of the letters that would be overhanging kerns in 
single types have the same strength and support as every other part of the face. 

These slanting matrices, casting an unbreakable italic, which have saved 
so much time-and grief for thousands of printers, were pioneered years ago 
by the Ludlow. 

The story told in the illustration above is not overdrawn. A printers’ 
aE mallet actually will not break the f’s and T’s and y’s or other letters of kerning 
faces and full information regard- design in Ludlow italic composition. 
ing the use of the Ludlow by 


commercial printers will be gladly 


supplied upon request. trast value, by depending on the Ludlow for his job and display composition. 


Every printer can now use spirited italic, capitalizing on its grace and con- 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY, 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


‘Set in Ludlow Nicolas Jenson and Nicolas Jenson Italic 








DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR ANY TYPE OF PRESS 






ll motor and control 
equipment mounted 
right on the press 








NRE. memeneeee 


Bex electric equipment on this Miehle No. 4, four-roller, auto- 
matic, high-speed press again demonstrates General Electric’s 
ability to supply the RIGHT MOTOR and the RIGHT CONTROL 
— dependable electric equipment — for any type of press. 








Note the trim compactness of this installation. Note, too, how the 
G-E control units, mounted right on the press, fit into this com- 
pact arrangement. Dependable G-E main-drive, feeder, and blower 






motors are tucked away underneath. 






Remember, whatever type of press you have, whether you operate 
on a-c. or d-c. power, General Electric can supply you with depend- 
able electric equipment for motorizing your presses. Specify G-E 
equipment for your next press. General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 
m. 











All the facilities of General Electric swing into 
action to give you the best when you open the door 
of the Printing Equipment Section. Proved engi- 
neering service; sound equipment values; motor and 
control equipment from one manufacturer; service 
shops, warehouses, and sales offices from coast to 
coast —all are represented there, and are ready to 































serve you. 
‘WE DO OUR PART 
010-5 ~ 
t land Printer Company, 205 West Wacker — Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
er ere ial fe "Sand a pee class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 








$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. 
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hhh mixing a poison 1777 aw Apothecary 
discovered Color fr Advertisers 


BrEcAusE the Swedish apothecary, Karl Wilhelm 
Scheele, was too poor to marry, printing is richer today 
by such illustration as distinguishes this page. 

For in his effort to overcome the poverty which 
separated him from the woman he loved, Scheele 
dedicated his days to working and his nights to mus- 
ing on inventions which he hoped would earn for him 
a small independence. And it was while he was de- 
veloping one of these, a poison derived from sulphur, 
that Scheele observed the action of light on silver 
chloride and educed the fundamental theory for the 
reproduction of color. 

Scheele never profited from this or any other of 
his discoveries. Hardships and unremitting labor 
brought about his death only two days after he married 
the woman for whom he had worked so long. But the 
generations which came after him have profited! On 
the theories evolved by him they have based color print- 
ing and the processes related to it which have done so 
much towards making fine printing possible at low cost. 


Now, 157 years later, the perfection of Kleerfect 
—The Perfect Printing Paper—marks the most 
recent contribution to fine color reproduction and to 
the reduction of printing costs. For in Kleerfect a 
special processing eliminates, for all practical pur- 
poses, two-sidedness of surface and color and makes 
possible printing of equal quality on both sides. Kleer- 
fect has strength and high opacity. It possesses a neu- 
tral, non-glaring color that is easy on the eyes... 
that gives proper contrast with the greatest number of 
printing inks and types of illustrations . .. and that per- 
mits the true maximum reproductive power of one to 
four colors. 

Before you produce your next catalogue, magazine, 
or mailing, see samples of the work this perfect paper 
makes possible. A request addressed to Kimberly- 
Clark’s advertising office in Chicago, will bring them 
to you and the name of the merchant nearest you 
—selected for his responsibility—who can quote 
prices to you on this new paper. 














KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue «* NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 
LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANDEACTURED UNDER U.S. PAT. NO, 1918095 
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Have you the complete Cabinet 
of Reference Samples of EAGLE-A PAPERS? 


If you create, produce or purchase printing or advertising, you will find this Eagle-A Reference 







Set invaluable. It is a complete library of business and advertising papers — conveniently ar- 







ranged for selection and comparison. There are useful sample swatches showing colors and 






finishes, as well as full information regarding sizes and weights. For easy reference these 


papers are grouped in four portfolios, neatly contained in a durable cabinet for your desk, 







table or bookcase. No advertising man or printer should be without this reference set. We will 







be glad to send you a cabinet free of charge if you can use it to good advantage. 


THESE FOUR PORTFOLIOS 


CONTAIN SAMPLE SWATCHES of the complete line of Eagle-A 
Papers as follows: Bonds, Laids, Linens, Writings—Ledgers, 
Bristols, Mimeographs, Manifolds — Books, Offsets, Covers 








— Advertising and Announcement Papers. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 














Use THIS COUPON... ATTACHED 
TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


to receive the Cabinet of Reference Samples 












of Eagle-A Papers. No charge or obligation. 










Firm 










Name 





Street 










City. 
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25x38 Miller Two-Color 


3000 per hour - 6000 impressions 








Makeready Position — 


instant accessibility 














For Single or Two-Color Work 





Speed of a Single Color—3000 per hour in positive register. 
Easily handled by one pressman alone. 


Accessibility of a single color—first and second cylinders and 
forms equally convenient. 


Floor space no more than single color automatics of like size. 


Many now used for black and white as well as color work— 
second color produced at fraction of normal cost. 


Automatic Oiling—full force-feed lubrication to all main and 
high speed bearings. 


Full details gladly upon the request of any responsible firm. 





Miller Printing Machinery Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Branches or Agents Everywhere 
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—_- Composition Service from 


One MONOTYPE 


The Monotype System embraces all 
the operations involved in machine 
typesetting, the making of type, strip 
rules and metal spacing material, and 
their use either singly or in combina- 
tion in the production of type pages, 
the make-up and imposition of type 
forms, the mounting of cuts and, 
finally, Non-Distribution. 











notype 
chine oto be micas 





Each element of the Monotype System 
is complete within itself and in its 
application to the work for which it 
was designed, and each element may 
be combined with any other or with 
all other elements to meet fully the 
requirements of any printing plant. 










e-Lead-Siue Casting 


These advantages, combined with the 
Non-Distribution of all type and 
materials, are not available through 
any other composing-room system. 


5 


LANSTON 


MONOTYPE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Composed in the Monotype Bodoni Family 
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This advertisement is sponsored by the following manufacturers of Rag Content Papers: 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., Inc. 
THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY 

L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 
CAREW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHAPIN & GOULD PAPER CO. 
CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CRANE & CO., Incorporatep 
CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 

C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Incorporatep 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 

FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 





USE BETTER PAPERS 





W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 

THE HARDING-JONES PAPER CO. 
HAWTHORNE PAPER COMPANY 
KEITH PAPER COMPANY 

LEE PAPER COMPANY 

MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

RISING PAPER COMPANY 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 

BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
WORTHY PAPER COMPANY ASSOCIATION 








-.. let these books : 
| Moning ne Mose 


with the Bese Pst 


help you sell better printing ... j fi 


and RAG CONTENT PAPER! 


Don’t needlessly talk yourself out... let this sales literature tell your customers the value of 
good printing and Rag Content Papers. Most people don’t like to be “talked at’”—they prefer 
to be shown, graphically. And that’s the purpose of these colorful, interesting brochures. They 
will help you close doubtful orders ... perhaps many of them... at more profitable selling 
prices. This material is a part of our campaign to assist printers, lithographers, engravers, and 
stationers in a “back to quality movement.” Rag Content Papers offer distinct quality for busi- 
ness stationery, documents, important business forms and distinguished advertising. The value 
of Rag Papers can be measured in terms of extra satisfaction, appropriateness, strength, long 


life and impressiveness. Use better papers ... “‘the best papers are made from rags’. 
p pap pap 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


122 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


USE THIS COUPON-or better still, write us on your Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the helpful sales 
letterhead—to obtain the brochures mentioned above literature described in your advertisement. 

(without charge). Or you may secure them from your 
Rag Paper Merchant. “Why... Rag Papers?” is size 
11 x 8% inches, 16 pages, lithographed in 5 colors on FIRM 
substantial 100% rag paper, and contains 16 illustra- 
tions in color. “Making the Most with the Best” is an 
illustrated booklet, pocket size, for your convenience. CITY. 


NAME_ 








STREET 

















ics eee in een continent 


Every printer and most buyers of printing 
know that Buckeye Cover is the unchallenged 
leader in America and throughout the civilized 
world. Buckeye Cover has long been known 
and used in every continent— America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia. 


And in the newest of continents — vast, mys- 
terious Antarctica, where Admiral Byrd and his 


men have given civilization a temporary foot- 
hold — there, too, is Buckeye Cover. 


When preparations were being made for the 
second Byrd Expedition, Mr. Victor H. Czegka, 
Supply Officer, was careful to include a large 
quantity of Buckeye Cover for the mounting 
and preservation of the priceless records and 
photographs of the expedition. 


r ( The Beckett Color Finder will help you use ) 3 
Buckeye Cover successfully. Have you a copy? 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, the New Beckett Text 
Beckett Plater Finish Offset, Beckett Custom Book 
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@ Any straight comparison of face values is enough to demonstrate how much 
more Howard Bond has to commend it in the way of pleasing appearance, finish 
and whiter-than-snow whiteness. 

But the actual work test is the thing . . . what it will do to improve the value of 
every-day stationery and business forms. 

Once you've put Howard Bond through the real tests of actual usage and rough 
handling and compared results, you'll not be content with any other bond at or 
near its moderate price. Write for a complete range of Howard Bond samples in 
white, fourteen business-like colors and six attractive finishes. 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! and you will Specify it! 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio 


vO “The Nation’s Business Paper” 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio. 


Send me the new Howard Portfolio. 





Name. Position 





Firm Address. 
(Please attach to your business stationery) 
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Howard Bond in Wove, 
Linen, Ripple, Hand 
Made and Crash Fin- 
ishes; Howard Laid 
Bond in Antique and 
Smooth Finishes; How- 
ard Ledger; Howard 
Posting Ledger; How- 
ard Writing; Howard 
Mimeograph; Howard 
Envelopes; 13 Ib. for 
Air Mail, Fourteen col- 
ors and White, Six Fin- 
ishes. 


us 


WE DO OUR PART 


























BOLD 
CLAIMS 
and 
CLEVER 
PHRASES 
ARE NOT 
ENOUGH 
























—unless backed by unquestionable 
evidence of their truth. This has been 
proved by the accelerated sales of the 
lew Kluge Automatic Press wher- 
ever it has been demonstrated or seen 
in action by printers who have “heard 
of it.”’ 
Satisfied users the country over are 
constantly telling us that our claims for 
this machine are too conservative. We 
would rather have it that way than 
make claims which could not be more 
than substantiated. 


The great success attained by the New 
Kluge is largely due to the fact that it 
has achieved what the printer has al- 
ways thought was impossible in the 
platen type of press: Distribution, 
Speed and Impressional Strength. 
These main factors in good printing 
have not only been attained, but con- 
solidated with the best of materials and 
scientific workmanship. 


We now conservatively claim that the 
New Kluge is superior to any other 
press of its size, and challenge denial of 
these statements by actual proof. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Mfrs., St. Paul, Minn. 


Branches with operating Exhibits: 


New York.......... 77 White St. DDEDROIT:. (cise eiaace 1051 First St. ArLaAntA.. . .150 Forsyth St. S. W. 

PHILADELPHIA... . .253 N. 12th St. CHICAGO...... 106 W. Harrison St. San Francisco. . .451 Sansome St. 

il, re 27 Doane St. Sr. Louts..........2226 Olive St. Los ANGELES. .1232 S. Maple Ave. 
DALLAS..........217 Browder St. 
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{ used to argue paper quality. Now I say ‘Hammermill Bond’ 


and proceed to sell printing” 


“A printing salesman has to know the technical side of his 
business, cuts and type and paper. Like every printing sales- 
man [ had to learn all this and am still learning. And like 
many salesmen I became too technical. I spent my time argu- 
ing technical points with a customer; the quality of paper 
for example. 


“Now paper is an important part of every printing job 
and naturally I know something about paper quality and 
value. So do many of my customers who have been ordering 
printing for years. We used to have some hot arguments and 
the more samples I submitted the more we didn’t agree. Even 
when the job turned out all right the customer could not 
forget the controversy. Perhaps I was right but it was not 
making friends for me nor getting me desirable business. 


“Then I changed my practice. I said to myself, ‘I will give 
them a paper they know and like and will accept at once and 
spend my time selling printing.’ I recommended Hammermill 
Bond and my customers accepted it, we turned out some fine 
jobs and everyone was happy. 


“Sometimes I meet a man who says, ‘Of course I’ve heard 
of Hammermill Bond, but why is it any better for our pur- 
pose?’ My answer to him is not an argument such as I used 
to have. I give him the facts. Here they are: 


“Hammermill Bond, the most widely used paper in the 
world, has been greatly improved in quality and at 
the present price offers the outstanding value in bond 
papers. 

“Hammermill was a pioneer at making this type of 
paper. No bond on the market is more. scientifically 
made and tested to have every essential quality. It is 
a well-balanced, all-around, uniform sheet that can be 
depended upon and specified with perfect confidence. 


 MAMMERK 
BOND 


THE QUALITY-UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 
FOR ADVERTISING AND SALES WORK 









*The new White of Hammermill Bond is one of the 
most brilliant, sparkling shades made, as anyone can 
see by comparing it with any bond paper at any price. 
The thirteen colors are clear, unfading and always uni- 
form. The paper is available in white and thirteen 
colors in all standard weights and sizes with envelopes 
to match. 


“The surface of Hammermill Bond is perfect for type- 
writing, carbon copies, pen, pencil, and for all methods 
of printing, lithographing and ruling: Erasures can be 
made easily without scuffing the surface. 


**Hammermill Bond has the character, rattle and feel of 
a true quality paper and the strength and endurance 
for hard handling and long use. 


**It is the most widely used paper in the World because 
it is the most useful for all business forms and letter- 
heads. It is a standard paper that combines quality 
and utility and economy. 


**When I say these things to a customer and show him samples 
of Hammermill Bond I find it easy to convince him that the 
question of paper is settled. 


**And then I proceed to sell printing. Right here I'll tell 
any printing salesman to get the Hammermill Demonstration 
Kit of Business Printing. I always carry one because it is 
the most practical, useful thing I have seen for a printing 
salesman to have to show his customer. Personally I keep a 
copy of ‘Safeguarding Uniformity’ with me because it shows 
the interesting tests that safeguard the uniformity of Ham- 
mermill Bond.” 


Do you want these two pieces to help you sell more print- 
ing? The coupon will bring them to you. 


HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 


lahat telat eteteteteteteltetetetett ty 


Send me the Hammermill Demonstration Kit of Business 


Printing and the Hammermill folder, “Safeguarding Uniformity.” 


DC CR COREY FEC EES EL TET TOC RCCTE CCC CEE TEC 
(Please attach this coupon to your business letterhead) 
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@ All through the w.k. depression an incessant flow of clean rag pulp has kept 
Gilbert’s beaters turning day and night. 

A large percentage of this tonnage is being made into Dispatch Bond because 
_ it is a good rag content sheet at a low price. With its use all the printing difficul- 
ties associated with cheap, limp, un-watermarked bond papers are avoided. 

Dispatch Bond is made by the makers of Lancaster Bond “The Aristocrat of 
Bonds” in a modern plant manned by generations of skilled paper craftsmen. 
Made to a definite standard of ruggedness - with a hard lintless surface, eraser- 
ene and spotless - Dispatch Bond successfully fills the need for a practical mill 

rand: 
Write your nearest jobber or the mill direct for our new sample book of 


Dispatch Bond. 


(8 I LE 3 iz 3 T Other Gilbert bonds and ledgers are: 
Dreadnaught Parchment: Lancaster Bond - Valiant Bond - Radiance 
Pp A ) roa R C 0 wa p A NY Bond + Resource Bond + Avalanche Bond + Dreadnaught Linen 


MENASHA , WISCONSIN Ledger + Old Ironsides Ledger - Dauntless Ledger + Entry Ledger 
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@ Of the many press and laboratory tests to O Ointuali Wines 


‘ ine . 
which Dennison’s Gummed Paper is sub- that Insure Dennison Quality 


jected, none is more exacting than that 


1 For uniform gumming 7 For correct size 


which is used to insure “evenness” of print- 2 For correct weight of gumming 8 For flatness 
3 Individual sheet inspection 


ing. A clean, smooth, even surface — uni- 
4 For correct moisture percentage 


formity of texture — uniformity of gum- 5 For evenness of printing surface 


ming—these are the qualities of Dennison’s —-° Actu#! Press testing 





Gummed Paper which will save you time 
and money and insure general satisfaction. 
If you want Gummed Papers that print 
evenly — that lie flat — that stick, specify 
DENNISON’S when you next order from cof is baton oie sis onan 
° 


a and gumming for almost every job. 


our ] obber. Contains other helpful information, 
your j thus or ell ax ample af Denivon' 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The New Chandler & Price 
Craftsman Press with Ce P Rice 
Automatic Feeder; 10x15 and 12x18 


ODAY, in printing, COSTS are more important 
than ever before. Together with good work- 
manship and efficient service, low actual produc- 
tion costs provide the only sound basis upon 
which sales volume and real profits can be built. 


Hundreds of printers have found that installation 
of the New Craftsman Press with C&P Rice 
Automatic Feeder is one certain way to reduce 
costs and insure worthwhile profits on job press 
operation. For here is one automatic unit that is 
definitely designed to give the printer exactly 

what he needs today . . . rapid, low-cost output 











ad 








of job presswork of highest quality, with least 
time required for makeready, and for press and 
feeder adjustments. 


An adequate description of Handwheel Impres- 
sion Control, and the many other time-saving 
features built into the New Craftsman Automatic 
Unit, requires more space than is available on 
this page. If you would like to know more about 
how this new press will help you cut your costs 
and increase your profits, write us, without 
obligation, for complete descriptive bulletin 
and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY-CLEVELAND- OHIO 
Printing Presses and Paper Cutters 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue ® 


CuHIcaGo: Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn Street 


16 Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 
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ister Phew Dates... names... prices... specifications ... orders... instructions .. . opinions . . . deliv- 

demonstrating eries ... discounts — scores of minute details to every completed business transaction. Proper 
ADIRONDACK BOND coordination of these various details can be efficiently accomplished only through an adequate 
system of written records. In selecting the paper for such a system compare ADIRONDACK 
BOND with other watermarked papers in the same price class. You will find that this moder- 


ately priced business paper gives greater value in appearance and performance. 


ADIRONDACK BOND is available in brilliant white and twelve attractive colors with 
envelopes to match in a full range of sizes and weights for a complete identification system of 
business forms. Surface-sizing improves it for printing, typing and writing. Write it — type it 
—print it—but PUT IT ON RECORD. 








BRANCH OFFICES: ADDRESS ALL REQUESTS TO SALES DEPARTMENT C 


ATLAUED « SEStON INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIAe PITTSBURGH 220 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


yn 
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This manual meets a demand 
among printers for specific in- 
formation on selecting the most 
suitable gummed paper for the 
job. » » » » It tells you— 
how to choose the most appro- 
priate printing surface — when 
and how to use the several 
Trojan gummings. In addition, 
five sample swatches of TRO- 
JAN GUMMED PAPER have 


been included representative of 


SUPER FLAT 

fi um med Pa per 
TRADE. MARK 

SALES BRANCHES: Troy; Ohio. 
Chicago — Cincinnati 
— Cleveland — Los 
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GUMMED PAPER 
PRINTING 


its unusually complete line. 
» » » » The makers of 
TROJAN GUMMED PAPER 
would like to send every printer 
a copy of this timely, helpful 
and intensely interesting man- 
ual. Merely attach coupon to 
your letterhead. 


The Gummed Products Co. 
Offices Troy, Ohio Mills 


Manufacturers for Twenty Years 


‘8’ Gummed Paper 


“IT’S PROCESSED” 





The Gummed Products Company, 


Position 


Please send me a copy of “How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper’ and the name of your nearest distributor. 
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Compare Their Folding Sections 4 Lit : / 
The Parallel Section of the Model M, with its : z : / 
deeper folding plates, adds many New Sizes AINE ae / 
of parallel and accordion folded signatures. £ § § WL sh ram —oerns re-—wom sor] 
The first right angle section, with its three folding plates all 3 2 3 a ee . 




















14” deep, adds numerous New and Valuable Forms. Many iT 1s bam. tom wom wD 
signatures that require all four sections on the Model B can be 
folded in the first two sections of the Model M. Setting time is 
reduced and all right angle folds are much easier to make. 

The Model M folds all work imposed for the Dexter Jobbing 
Folder, using same guide edges, up to 26 x 40” sheet size. 



















Compare How Sheets Are Conveyed 
Diagonal roll cross carriers at each section convey the sheets 
smoothly, accurately, and at higher speeds, assuring more accu- 
rate folding and 35% or greater production on all right angle work. 







Compare the Operating Conveniences 


All deflectors instantly adjustable without wrenches. All 
folding plates instantly adjustable without removing from machine DIAGRAM OF MODEL 
ibe ; : “M” FOLDING PLATES 

—no wrenches. Deliveries at all sections, and at convenient 
height. for removing folded signatures.— Readily changed over for parallel folding. 
Hand wheel for turning machine by hand.—Reversible folding rolls, giving dou- 
ble life to rolls. Many other features make the 
Model M easy to operate and profitable to own. 






















Your enthusiasm for the Model M will in- 
crease as you become better acquainted with it. 
Before you repair your old Model B ask about 
trading it in for the Model M. We will be glad 
to discuss it with you. No obligation. 
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DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY- Sole Distributon 
28 West 23rd Street, New York 










CHICAGO ATLANTA CLEVELAND 
117 West Harrison Street Dodson Printers Supply Co. 1931 E. 61st Street 
ST. LOUIS 231 Pryor St., S. W. 
2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES-SEATTLE 
MODEL *“M” CLEVELAND FOLDER 185 Summer Street Sth and Chestnut Streets Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
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DEMONSTRATING “DEPTH” IN ILLUSTRATION 


With the intaglio principle of ink above the surface of the paper, a high degree of perspective values is attained, 
as in this example of Beck Gravure by a special department of The Beck Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Springfield, Mass. 


Courtesy of J. G. Robinson, Inc. Robinson Flagstones, Philadelphia 
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eek to Salvage Code 


HE forty-eighth annual convention 
of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, its first as the National Code 
Authority for Division A-1, is now 
history. Held in Chicago on October 15, 
16, and 17, it concerned itself practically 
entirely with the code and code problems. 

The general attitude of the convention, 
as shown in the talks, was that the code is 
non-operative, except for hours and wage 
provisions, principally because the N.R.A. 
refuses to give code authorities enforce- 
ment powers and has so far neglected to 
take enforcement action on its own accord. 
The general tenor of speeches was that the 
industry wanted the benefits the code was 
to bring to it, and had not yet given up 
hope of obtaining them. 

The views indicated that the convention 
felt the code should not be abandoned 
entirely, as has been done in some indus- 
tries, despite apparent difficulties in mak- 
ing it operative. Three reasons for this were 
advanced. First, the code offered printers 
their first opportunity in history to meet 
for discussion of mutual problems and for 
planning of common action without dan- 
ger of anti-trust law citations, inspired by 
disgruntled cut-price buyers or scheming 
chiselers in the industry itself. Second, it 
is the industry’s one means of obtaining 
long-desired Federal approval of the cost- 
finding principles and cost- 
determination methods (not 
to be confused with price 
fixing, which is not desired) . 
Third, it is the industry’s best 
defense against radical legis- 
lation which freely has been 
predicted will be introduced 
in the coming Congress. 

T. E. Donnelley, a leading 
Chicago printer, crystallized 
the views of the convention 
in the closing session by a 
stirring appeal against the 
mockery of $1,250,000 being 
spent by Division A-1 for 





GEORGE H. CARTER 


“stabilization,” when it admittedly cannot 
be obtained. He said that the use of force 
had shown itself to be nullified by the 
inability to make good, and urged that it 
be eliminated from consideration entirely, 
while efforts are turned to educating print- 
ers to the benefits accruing to them from 
doing the things the code contemplated 
forcing them to do for their own advan- 
tage. His views are reported at greater 
length later in this report of the conven- 
tion proceedings. 

Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, and 
Theodore Regensteiner, the president of 
the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, wel- 
comed the convention to Chicago, while 
John R. Demarest, first vice-president of 
the U. T. A., made the response. 

Notables present and introduced were 
A. E. Giegengack, public printer of the 
United States; Jack Tate, acting adminis- 
trator, Division 7, N.R.A.; Payson Irwin, 
deputy administrator ; and George H. Car- 
ter, former public printer. In his comments, 
Carter said, “I am glad to be seated here 
beside my friend and successor, Gus Gie- 
gengack, because it is so excellent a dem- 
onstration of how big a man looks when 
he goes into office, and how small he looks 
going out.” His introduction brought an 
ovation unequaled at the convention, and 
his descriptive remarks provoked appre- 
ciative applause of all the 
conventioneers. The affection 
and esteem in which George 
Carter is held by the industry 
is demonstrated by the fact 
that, when a resolution was 
offered at the closing session, 
asking President Roosevelt to 
appoint him to the vacant 
office of administrator, Divi- 
sion 7, of N.R.A., the entire 
convention arose as one man 
to second it. 

President Frank J. Smith’s 
annual report was a review 
of the work done during the 
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last year in writing the code and in creat- 
ing the machinery which is required for 
its administration. 

Congressman Charles West, of Ohio, 
then addressed the convention on “The 
Recovery Program,” telling of the prob- 
lems facing the administration in March, 
1933, and discussing the manifold ques- 
tions involved, not apparent on the sur- 
face. He sounded the keynote for speakers 
who followed at later sessions when he 
urged that none consider abandoning the 
codes, charging the opposition was strictly 
political, and criticism unjustified unless 
something better was offered. 

Ray M. Havens, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, a past president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, led off the afternoon session with a 
plea that regional agencies educate indi- 
viduals to their responsibility in putting 
code principles into effect. He pointed out 
that codperation cannot exist nor succeed 
if individual effort is lacking. 

Our competitive system is not wrong, he 
said, but must be operated according to 
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rules fair to employer, employe, and buyer 
if it is to prosper. Havens said the code 
upheld the American right of freedom to 
organize, and assured it to employes as 
well as employers; further, it was protec- 
tion of all rights of both groups. 

Our problem is not one of “restoring 
prosperity,” he said, but of reviving con- 
fidence and credit. The raising of wages 
and prices alone will not bring about bet- 
ter business, unless credit is expanded to 
provide the means of expanding opera- 
tions and employment, Havens went on. 
He closed with the warning that selfish- 
ness always costs too much. 

William T. Greig, manager, Bureau of 
Engraving, Minneapolis, discussed the uses 
of the ‘Ratios for Printing Management” 
in an enlightening manner. He pointed out 
that sales, production, and credit manage- 
ment are all contributory to and necessary 
to financial management. ’ 

Declaring that the printers must cease 
decrying cost systems and cost-determina- 
tion schedules, he added the advice to “put 
up a better plan or shut up.” The printers 
should quit begging prosperity to return, 
he said, and look around them for evidence 
of where it can be earned. New machines, 
new processes, and new methods should be 
instaled whenever investigation indicates 
they can be used in that plant to produce 
its products more economically, but not 
merely because of dreams of being big. 

Declaring that such modernization, best 
described as the modernization of manage- 
ment, has cut average losses for the indus- 
try by a third, he added that deadwood, 
whether it be machines, men, processes, or 
methods, must be made alive or eliminated. 





Harry L. Gage won convention's support for 








printing-education program in stirring appeal 
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Greig said that a study of the ratios, and 
application of them to all individual plants, 
would provide an excellent guide to the 
investment in new machines and processes. 
He said the first principle was that the 
machines must be kept busy to pay. 


Higher Wages Alone Fail 


Dr. A. P. Haake, managing director of 
National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, told the convention not 
to pin its hopes on the higher wages and 
shorter hours as a means of bettering busi- 
ness. Praising the wage raises already made, 
he said wages could not go higher until 
business became solvent, which was the 
only means of restoring confidence. Also 
required for restored confidence, he said, 
is assurance of stable Government policy, 
while business must also be shown that the 
codes can and will control extremes, even 
though employers are willing to concede 
that codes cannot accomplish all that has 
been written into them. 

C. William Schneidereith, of Schneide- 
reith & Sons, Baltimore, next said that the 
whole trouble was that printers, like every- 
one else, were so busy talking code that 
they had apparently forgotten to go out 
and sell. He advised the printers to forget 
about codes as much as possible and devote 
their time to selling printing. He empha- 
sized that this did not mean press impres- 
sions and not composing-room service, but 
rather the promotion of knowledge and 
ideas that would help buyers of printing 
to obtain better results from printing. The 
knowledge of methods and processes is 
important, he said, but equally so is infor- 
mation about the buyer’s problems. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company and the pres- 
ident of American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, then discussed the ‘‘Future of Print- 
ing Education.”” Thanking the “surviving” 
delegates for staying to hear him despite 
the lateness of the hour, he told them that 
printing education was not to be allowed 
to die because the code barred the U. T. A. 
from continuing the work. He urged con- 
tributions to its support as a matter of self- 
ish interest, on the basis that the program 
of education helped to sell better printing. 
In closing, he stated that the organization 
he represented was soon to issue a mailing 
piece direct to every printer in the country, 
telling what the program of printing edu- 
cation included, what it will cost, and ask- 
ing financial support of the industry for 
continuation. 

The first speaker at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session was Abner E. Larned, the state 
N.R.A. compliance director, Detroit. He 
started by making a charge that politics 
was whipping up opposition to N.R.A., 
saying all criticism of it so far was unfair 


because it showed the critics did not under- 
stand N.R.A. The entire cost of N.R.A. to 
the Federal government, he added, was 
between $5,500,000 and $6,000,000, ‘‘a 
mere trifle compared with its accomplish- 
ments.” To this must be added the cost of 
operating code authorities, which is esti- 
mated at over $100,000,000. He said con- 
siderations of discarding the code must be 
viewed in the light of what would result 
under a return to individual responsibility, 
under possible complete Government con- 
trol, and continuation of N.R.A. 

He said Henry Ford has a 100 per cent 
rating with N.R.A. in Detroit, although he 
has not signed the auto code. No com- 
plaints have been filed against him, and 
he apparently is operating in scrupulous 
accord with the code. He then recited fig- 
ures to show improvement under N.R.A., 
at the end briefly saying, ‘April figures.” 

Ernest A. Gross, brilliant young general 
counsel of National Graphic Arts Coérdi- 
nating Committee, then was introduced, 
and advised the convention that a huge 
machine was necessary to administer the 
complex graphic arts code, and that it was 
just beginning to run. He urged delegates 
to disregard critics, most of whom he said 
were biased and saw difficulties all out of 
proportion. Gross was an N.R.A. counsel. 


Renominate All Officers 


Albert W. Finlay, chairman of the nom- 
inations committee, announced that the 
members of his group did not favor ‘“‘swap- 
ping horses in mid-stream,”’ and so had 
renominated the entire slate of officers. At 
the final session all were reélected: Frank 
J. Smith, of Rochester, New York, as the 
president ; John R. Demarest, New Haven, 
Connecticut, first vice-president; R. M. 
Havens, Kansas City, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. W. Finlay, Boston, third vice- 
president; T. E. Donnelley, of Chicago, 
fourth vice-president; R. A. Heffner, Los 
Angeles, fifth vice-president; B. B. Eisen- 
berg, Cleveland, treasurer ; John J. Deviny, 
executive vice-president. 

Speaking under the general heading of 
“Practical Code Administration and Com- 
pliance,”’ Deviny referred to national code 
authorities as a necessary ‘‘and perhaps a 
justifiable” evil. The first problem is to 
obtain understanding, he continued, and 
declared that 30,000 widely scattered print- 
shops complicated the matter. He spoke of 
the seventeen zone and the 126 regional 
agencies set up to meet the need, and went 
into detail of the flexibility of regionals. 
He praised the large army of printers serv- 
ing on committees, boards, and so on. 

He spoke of the sad condition resulting 
from the disappointment many felt in the 
lack of all the benefits ‘‘some were led to 
believe were due.” He referred to the past 
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eight months of the code as a period of 
building a machine on ‘which we hope to 
move forward now.” Declaring the code 
setup was on the threshold of achievement, 
he said the time had come for a renewal 
of faith, and a determination to make the 
necessary sacrifices to gain confidence. 


Calls Code Tangled Web 


L. R. Watkins, code director, New York 
Employing Printers Association, opening 
the metropolitan view, described the code 
as “Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
when first we attempt to relieve.” Declar- 
ing the sixteenth zone had had excellent 
results in obtaining information required 
for code enforcement, he added that force 
had proved itself useless as a weapon with- 
out the final push of legal action, thus far 
denied to code agencies by N.R.A. As a 
result, efforts were being made to educate 
printers to benefits of mutual effort instead. 
He spoke of sending out 16,000 letters in 
two weeks to collect contributions from 
2,700 plants, adding, “we mean business.” 
Some means of simplifying the procedure 
of enforcement, eliminating all red tape, 
must be found, he said. 

The New York group has not discon- 
tinued its association activities, he went 
on, but is conducting them on a self-sup- 
porting basis, apart from the code setup. 

S. Frank Beatty, code director for Chi- 
cago, told of efforts to clear up all com- 
plaints, adding that practically all efforts 
in Chicago were now bent toward educat- 
ing printers to the value of observing the 
principles of code, rather than the sterile 
use of force. Code and other meetings, 
including a series to familiarize printers 
with the Franklin Printing Catalog and the 
Price Determination Schedule, were also 
described, and scenes from a motion pic- 
ture used in this work were shown. 


Chicago Spends $80,000 a Year 


He told of going after public printing 
for those plants which live up to the code. 
All association activities are being con- 
tinued for those desiring them, he stated, 
on a fee basis. He mentioned that the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation increased 
its staff from six to twenty, and it was 
later disclosed that Chicago is spending 
$80,000 a year for code enforcement. 

Beatty also disclosed that only 236 com- 
plaints had been registered since the code 
went into effect, of which sixty-seven were 
labor complaints, this despite an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper asking complaints. 

He then threw a bomb into the conven- 
tion by declaring that Chicago was pre- 
pared to ask increased services to printers, 
both locally and nationally, or decreased 
rates of contribution, locally and nation- 
ally. He commented that most of the diffi- 
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culty under the code came from smallest 
printing plants, but that court action was 
entirely up to N.R.A., and so far non-ex- 
istent. He spoke of the vacillating actions 
of N.R.A., declaring these must cease if 
locals are to obtain any kind of compli- 
ance, and that they must also have the sup- 
port of court action on cases requiring it. 
Meanwhile, he said in closing, Chicago 
would continue to stress its present educa- 
tional program. 

Donald Rein, of Houston, Texas, speak- 
ing for the smaller communities, told of 
results under the code in Texas. He said 
77 per cent of Texas printers report 20 to 
25 per cent increase in income, with 84 
per cent reporting improved profit posi- 
tion, a third actually showing a profit. He 
said 9514 per cent want to continue with 
the code, and also commented that their 
investigations disclosed twenty-seven more 
plants than shown in the United States 
Census of Manufactures (the Census does 
not list plants that are doing less than 
$5,000 annual volume). 

The code has given to the industry two 
major needs, Rein went on, better leader- 
ship and education. He said that most of 
the sad awakenings experienced by print- 
ers under the code were due to failure of 
N.R.A.toact. Declaring that individualism 
was dead in America, he said the question 
now was one of self-regulation or Govern- 
mental bureaucracy. Bread lines, he went 
on, are but temporary bulwarks against the 
anarchy which will result if the codes are 
nullified or are not enforced. 








John R. Demarest (left) looks on approvingly as Frank J. Smith (center) is presented with the 
last Gutenberg facsimile produced on the Gutenberg press replica in The Cuneo Press’ exhibit 
at A Century of Progress. O. M. Forkert tendered it in honor of Smith's work as president 





John C. Henley, Jr., of Birmingham, 
Alabama, continuing the smaller-commu- 
nity viewpoint, declared the greatest virtue 
of N.R.A. is the spreading of cost knowl- 
edge. He said that much of the code is 
unworkable, and continued the accusation 
that lack of court action was responsible. 
He advised printers to forget efforts to 
force buyers to codperate, stated that the 
code has raised prices some, but said that 
smaller cities and towns still insist that the 
National Code Authority must eliminate 
mail-order printers before local shops can 
be expected to live up to the code. 


Praises Section 17 

At the afternoon session, Elmer J. Koch, 
secretary of the U. T. A., gave much the 
same review of Section 26 of the code that 
he did at the June meeting of secretaries, 
then went into a discussion of pending 
possible changes in the code. He directed 
attention to Section 17 of the code as the 
industry’s protection against being forced 
to accept any changes it did not wish. 

He said that clarification of “in defense 
of its business” and other phrases in the 
code were now under way, and mentioned 
that protests against conflicting codes must 
be judged in the light of permitting such 
groups to “review” the graphic arts code 
if the industry claimed the same right. 

Richard Chamberlin of U. T. A. staff, 
then discussed budgets and other financial 
problems. He then told of the difficulties 
of getting local budgets approved, adding 
that Division 7, N.R.A., frankly admitted 
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it had no knowledge on which to base 
decisions as to what to approve and what 
not to approve. He said the rates varied 
from $3.00 to $60 and N.R.A. made a 
“blind stab” and cut the top to $30. Total 
cost of Division A-1 is $1,200,000 annu- 
ally, or an average of $12 a $1,000 of 
mechanical payroll, which Chamberlin said 
he did not consider excessive. 

In reporting that new budgets are now 
being asked for the year between October 
1, 1934, and September 30, 1935, he said 
virtually the same basis as the past six 
months was being maintained. He pointed 
out that if legislation for the extension of 
N.R.A. was not passed by Congress, the 
budgets could only be run until June 15, 
1935, when N.R.A. is scheduled to end. 


Says Code Rates Are High 

Stating that 40 per cent of those billed 
had not paid, he said that rates now were 
admittedly high, but would be reduced 
when some means could be found to force 
payment by all. N.R.A. will be asked to 
codperate in collecting the contributions, 
Chamberlin went on, but added that he 
was told not to sue or seek N.R.A. help in 
suing now. N.R.A., he said, is searching 
through all codes for an ‘‘easy case” to set 
precedent for collection suits. 

He then disclosed that N.R.A. referred 
all the protests against budgets to U. T. A. 
Theone-man-shop protests led. Organized- 
opposition groups received no considera- 
tion whatever. N.R.A. is still being asked 
to modify executive order X-36 so private 
plants may be put on the contribution lists 
without question. Chamberlin said that, 
for the time being, he has been advised to 
continue seeking voluntary contributions 
from them. Local groups were advised to 
give smalier shops representation on con- 
trol boards to still protests and opposition. 

Arthur J. Moon, of the U. T. A. staff, 
then gave much the same talk that he had 
given before the secretaries’ conference in 
June, including the reading of the entire 
procedure on complaints. He commented 
on the desire of some control boards to 
“sock the guilty guy,” referring to one 
invoice of $95 for a $10 investigation. He 
stated that an appeal caused rejection of 
the bill and added that no excessive costs 
would be allowed. 

V. C. Garriott, executive vice-president 
of the Southern Master Printers Federa- 
tion, described the need for zone organiza- 
tions, especially where locals did not exist. 
He called zone agencies a “‘necessary evil 
and tax.” Garriott told of the organization 
of twenty-four regionals in Zones 5 and 8. 
He expressed the opinion that N.R.A. was 
stalling on actual enforcement and said 
little could be done under the circum- 
stances. He cited instances, including one 
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case which was pending for seven weeks, 
after which N.R.A. asked for information 
sent seven weeks before to close the case. 

C. C. Means, manager of the Detroit 
Typothetae-Franklin Association, closed 
the session with a review of a regional’s 
functions. He reported that the code was 
too legal in language for understanding or 
codperation by printers, and said that com- 
plaints had been stifled by lack of action. 
He recited a long list of things which 
N.R.A. should do if the code is to succeed. 

The final session opened quietly, with 
John C. Hill introducing W. P. Johnston, 
of Chicago, one of the four living found- 
ers of U. T. A. Treasurer Eisenberg read 
his report, which was approved. O. M. 
Forkert, in charge of The Cuneo Press’ 
Gutenberg press exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, then presented President Frank J. 
Smith with a framed print of a Bible page 
done in the Gutenberg manner. 

It was then that Thomas E. Donnelley 
was given the floor. He opened by stating 
that he was disappointed in the conven- 
tion’s failure thus far to consider its basic 
problem, that of stabilization. Admitting 
the code was a success as far as wages and 
hours were concerned, he pointed out that 
stabilization was as far off as before the 
code was put into operation. 

Declaring code agencies were fighting 
against time, Donnelley told the conven- 
tion it was disappointing to see how little 
information had been gathered. 


$1,250,000, for What? 

“You are spending $1,250,000 a year 
for stabilization, the only real benefit to 
the employing printer, and he is not get- 
ting it. If you don’t give him action, he is 
going to wake up and refuse to pay.” 

Adding that the existence of U. T. A. 
itself was periled by this ostrich attitude, 
he called attention to the note of apology 
for the code running all through the con- 
vention, and the fact that no one could 
admit to getting anywhere. 

The President, he said, had promised 
enforcement to industry, but it hasn’t been 
forthcoming. Even if it had, he went on, 
the courts were powerless without real evi- 
dence. Lack of confidence in the code by a 
majority of the industry, he said, resulted 
in their not living up to its prices and 
other fair-trade practices. 

Stating that none could deny all printers 
wanted fair prices and are willing to use 
cost systems if they are simplified enough 
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for understanding, he urged extension of 
educational efforts to obtain a compliance 
with the principles of the code, whether 
the code continued to exist or not. 

Artificial price making has never suc- 
ceeded, he continued, and referred to the 
economic-hour rate as the greatest error 
under the code. He predicted that it would 
break down when N.R.A. did. 

He then stated that as a member of the 
Chicago control board, he asked the sug- 
gestions of the convention for Chicago’s 
guidance. He pointed out that the “price- 
control plan” was being tried here, esti- 
mates being submitted after submission to 
customers, but that it wasn’t working. He 
gave as the reason opposition of N.R.A. 
to this sensible plan and the resultant lack 
of confidence in it on the part of the indus- 
try. Without stabilization, and that very 
quickly, he said in closing, the entire code 
setup would be wrecked. 


Blame N.R.A. for Failures 

In offering suggestions, various secreta- 
ries told how the “‘price-control plan’’ was 
working in their communities, all admit- 
ting however that it resulted in consider- 
able trouble with various recalcitrants. The 
general consensus of opinion was that pti- 
vate contributions to support the plan were 
first necessary, then wholehearted under- 
standing and codperation by participating 
printers. It would also be necessary that all 
printers have complete confidence in the 
integrity of the agent operating the plan. 

In addition to the one asking appoint- 
ment of George H. Carter as Administra- 
tor for Division 7, N.R.A., the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

One approving purposes of codes. 

One opposing all Government printing 
in competition with commercial printers. 

One opposing Government printing of 
stamped envelopes, unless such envelopes 
were sold to the public at prices compara- 
ble with the Price Determination Sched- 
ule, plus the amount of postage. 

One opposing the sale of paper by mills 
or dealers at wholesale prices to users of 
printing, and demanding a code differen- 
tial requiring a higher price on direct sales. 

One commending the transfer of the 
educational work of the U. T. A. to the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, and 
urging the support of local associations. 

Another recognizing the services of code 
writers for their many months of work. 

Resolutions proposed by San Francisco 
Printers Board of Trade were passed, ask- 
ing amendment requiring the reporting of 
all bids totaling $50 or more; asking that 
the discounts from the Price Determina- 
tion Schedule be canceled ; asking that gang 
printing be forbidden; asking forced pay- 
ment of contribution by private plants. 
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Says Poorly Mounted Halftones 


Make Costs Too High 


HIS SCREED is, frankly, the expres- 

sion of a peeve, but I think the peeve 

is justified. When the printer orders 

a halftone, he pays what appears to 
be a fair price for a first-class product. He 
is entitled, I think, in this day and age to 
expect a good printing element. 

In all directions there has been notable 
improvement in the materials and equip- 
ment available to the printer. There have 
been made and still are being made great 
advances in the design, speed, and accu- 
racy of typographic printing presses. And 
entirely new marks have been established 
for proof presses, the American product 
having become the standard of the world. 
Strides are being made in the development 
of offset-lithographic presses and offset- 
platemaking methods. 

The quality of the product delivered by 
typesetting and typecasting machines is far 
ahead of what it was ten years ago. The 
depth of the matrices made today, too, is far 
more accurate. New devices 
for quadding and centering 
have been made available. 

The paper the printer 
uses has improved in the 
past decade to a greater 
extent than most of us 
realize. The inexpensive 
coateds, which used to be 
pretty seedy, are of such 
fine quality today that they 
meet almost any reason- 
able reproduction require- 
ments. Folding coated of 
today, once a luxury, has 
been brought within pop- 
ular reach. English finish 
has been bettered to the 
point that it has almost 
displaced the once univer- 
sally used super. There 
have been many improve- 
ments in thesubstance and 
finish of bonds, particu- 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


suppose we again consider the halftone the 
printer orders and pays for, in the fond 
hope that it will print satisfactorily. Now, 
I am not an expert in photoengraving, but 
I have been buying halftones regularly for 
the past twenty years. If I compare a half- 
tone made by a good house a score of years 
ago with one produced by a good engraver 
today, I confess I am unable to discern a 
whit of difference. If there is any variance, 
I am inclined to believe that there are 
fewer competent reétchers or stagers today 
than there were, relatively to the volume 
of product, twenty years ago. 

However, we will assume that the ex- 
posure has been timed and focused prop- 
erly, that the etching has been competently 
done. From this point on, heaven help the 
printer, for the engraver will not. 

In the first place, the plate is beveled, 
leaving a wide margin for tacking, just as 
has been done since the beginning of pho- 
toengraving. This, of course, is a curse to 








Bevels on all four sides for tacking, wood that changes dimensions and shape with 
variations in humidity, do not make printer's problem easier nor keep his costs down 









Charges engravers have made 
no effort to improve their 
plates. Declares marginal tack- 
ing and unstable wood base 
raise costs in composing room 
and pressroom. Suggests the 
improvements that are needed 





How are these requirements provided 
for? Every printer can answer. By an inor- 
dinate expenditure of time on the fussiest 
kind of work, with which the compositor 
is not, and should not be, familiar. 

The amount of expense this antiquated 
manner of tacking plates occasions in the 
publication plant can easily run into thou- 
sands of dollars a year. Some plants have 
become so outraged with the plates fur- 
nished them, that they go to the expense 
of taking every plate off the wood blocks 
and mounting them on'metal, at their own 
expense. This should not be necessary. 

But this matter of tacking margins 1s 
not the worst feature encountered in the 
mounting of halftones sold 
on the standard scale. The 
material used for mount- 
ing is about the worst that 
could possibly be imag- 
ined. The engravers have 
made some effort to make 
the plate type high before 
delivery by putting it, face 
down, through a planing 
machine. But even if we 
assume it to be type high 
when it comes to the ship- 
ping desk, the Lord only 
knows what state it will 
_ be in a week later! It may 
be over height or under 
height, it may be warped 
so that it rocks, or, worse 
still, it may be one height 
around the edges of the 
plate and low in the mid- 
dle, as many plates are. 

This is the particular 





larly inexpensive grades. 

New standards in precision of curved 
and also patent-base electrotypes have been 
established, though the stimulus here came 
from outside, rather than from within the 
ranks of the electrotypers. 

With the progress made in the other 
branches of the industry clearly in mind, 


the composing room, which has to deal 
with column rules between which the half- 
tone is to go, and credit lines or captions 
which must come up close to the plate, if 
a workmanlike effect is to be obtained. It 
is a daily problem in most shops. Methods 
of correction are expensive. 





defect which has inspired 
this article. Many times within the last six 
months, I have found my pressman taking 
a halftone off the block, interlaying it in 
the center of the block, and remounting it. 
Sometimes the middle of the plate is .006 
of an inch low, sometimes as much as .012 
lower than the edges! 
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The first impression on such halftones 
shows almost white in the center. So the 
printer, at an expense of at least $2.00 for 
wasted press time, repairs this scandalous 
defect. And this is the twentieth century 
in which we are living and working! 

Let us rub our eyes and wake up. Let us 
ask ourselves why printers continue to put 
up with the antiquated product supplied 
them by the engravers. 

If the reproduction is a two-color or a 
three-color affair, the situation is worse. 
The plates may be in register when first 
proofed, but hopelessly out of register a 
few weeks later when the order is actually 
released for press. And it requires occult 
powers to know how to get such plates 
back again into register. 

All these defects of height to paper and 
register are blamed to the moisture in the 
atmosphere and its effect on wood block- 
ing. Of course; but if this is the case, isn’t 
one ingredient in the prescription for the. 
satisfactory halftone a blocking material 
not affected to such a degree by atmos- 
pheric humidity as to make the plates next 
to useless when press time comes? 

The engraver may say that there are two 
“outs” to such a complaint as mine regard- 
ing blocking methods. As to column rules 
in juxtaposition and close-up caption or 
credit lines, they will point to the option 
of slugging plates in from the back with 
anchors. If a single broadside includes 
twenty-five halftones three inches square, 
it costs $48.75 to put the halftones, already 
paid for, in proper shape to handle by this 
method. This answers itself. Who is going 
to pay this bill, the printer or customer? 
And these plates will still warp or shrink. 

The second “‘out’’ is metal mounting. 
Sweating this same lot of halftones for the 
broadside onto a solid metal base would 
cost $57. This again almost answers itself, 
for such expense is prohibitive. 

It is time printers told engravers that 
they are sick of the blocking methods and 
the blocking material naw in use. They 
have a right to demand plates at the scale 
prices blocked in such manner as to handle 
efficiently, rather than with difficulty, in 
combination with type forms. Judging by 
the improvement in methods and materials 
in other lines of industry, I assert that there 
could be developed, by good chemical engi- 
neers, a blocking material of moderate cost, 
and a method of binding the halftone to 
the block in such manner that no tacks 
around the edge would be required. 

Tust look at the present halftone in the 
light of other improvements, and you will 
see in it a relic of horse-and-buggy days. 
The pressure for modernization must come 
from printers, for so long as the present 
product is accepted without protest, why 
should the engravers worry? For it is the 
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printer who is paying through the nose 
for the shortcomings of present blocking. 

While discussing halftones, I venture to 
submit another suggestion to the engrav- 
ers. If a printer complains to his engraver 
about present cost of plates, the engraver 
will probably explain that his business is a 
service of rather emergent character. He 
says he has to maintain an adequate force 
of men to meet demands of rush orders, 
that some days he is rushed and other days 
the shop is almost idle. To give the service 
asked is expensive. This is quite true. 

Now, I try to order engravings sanely. 
I plan them in advance and typesetting is 
proceeding while plates are being made. 
Nineteen out of every twenty plates sent 
to engraver bear the notation “no hurry; 
a good plate desired.”” The engraver can 
take one day or a week, if he desires. 

Another customer marks every piece of 
copy ‘‘rush”’ or ‘‘wanted at 3 p. m. today.” 
These plates must be put through on an 
emergent schedule indeed. The engraver 
cannot wait to combine the plates for etch- 
ing in the most economical way. Every 
operation must be performed at once. 

If the facts were known, the plates for 
that buyer might well cost the engraver 
twice what my leisurely orders cost. Yet 
we both are billed the same for plates of 
like size and kind. Is this fair? If the scale 
is figured on average experience, shouldn’t 
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I receive some premium for making pos- 
sible economical manufacture? 

During the world war, I had a 400-page 
book produced by the Government Print- 
ing Office. There were two options as to 
the price charged the originating depart- 
ment. At the standard price, the book 
would have passed through the regular 
channels and been completed in a couple 
of months. If rush handling was required, 
the price was 20 per cent higher. The 
department elected the rush option; the 
copy was distributed to thirty operators, 
and revised proofs were delivered within 
forty-eight hours. Was not this sensible? 

I recently received a quotation for repro- 
ducing a book by the planographic process. 
At the end was a clause to the effect that 
if three months were allowed to complete 
the work, a discount of 10 per cent would 
be allowed. This was certainly sensible. 

Why not some such sort of provision in 
the engraving scale? Establish twelve work- 
ing hours, or some such period, as the 
norm of service. Give the customer allow- 
ing a week for manufacture a premium of 
10 per cent off and charge the five-hour 
hound a penalty of like amount. Would 
not this be fair to the buyer who handles 
his work on sane schedule? 

Certainly the customer willing to plan 
his work so as to make possible economical 
manufacture should be encouraged. 


Photo courtesy of Hinde & Dauche Paper Company, maker of the window-display material shown 


Is this the answer? This reproduction is printed from a Cellograph made by Rosenow Corporation, 
Chicago. Described as Phototone in THE INLAND PRINTER for March, 1933, Cellographs are now 
made in I10- to 200-line screens. Made from celluloid, chemically treated but not etched in the 
usual sense, the plates are cemented on fiber fastened to wood blocks, all, together, type high. Tool- 
ing to correct errors is now possible, as is outlining. No tacking and no bevels. Makeready is greatly 
reduced, the makers claim. It is stated that after seven tons to the square inch pressure in a lead- 
mold machine, such plates have stood up under long’press runs. Examples of such plates from various 
screens in brochure issued by West Coast maker indicate they are slightly grayer than metal halftones 
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Printer's Brochure Offers Buyer 


a Cigaret While He Reads 


HOULD somebody shove a cigaret and a 
S book of matches in front of you and 
cheerily say, ‘“Light up, won’t you?” it’s a 
pretty safe bet that even were you the pres- 
ident of the Anti-Cigaret League you’d be 
diverted, and certainly not offended. 

And if these two popular little items 
came attached to a folder from a printer, 
you'd be enough impressed with the orig- 
inality of his approach to read it. 

Evidently that is what The Diamond 
Press, Incorporated, of New York, banked 
on when it mailed out the mailing piece 
offering these two smokers’ companions. 

It’s a four-page and cover booklet, size 9 
by 12 inches, printed in two colors on 
white heavy-weight folding enamel, with 
an embossed glassine jacket. An outlined 
circular halftone covers almost all of the 
cover, the picture of a cheery-looking tele- 
phone operator, captioned ‘The Diamond 
Press to see you, sit!” Inside cover (repro- 
duced here) has a book of Diamond Press 
matches glued to the top—the admonition 
below to ‘light up’—with a good cigaret 
slipped into a glassine container under- 
neath. Then follows: ‘Puff away. . . and 
let us tell our story. A story which should 
be of interest, because it has for its moral: 
More Sales for You.”’ 

“Page One. . . Whereon we present our 
card,” wording at top, left corner, is fol- 
lowed by actual business card attached, 
partly covering circular illustration in color 
showing two graceful feminine hands oper- 
ating a typewriter. Below is 
copy amplifying the pur- 
pose of the folder, the meat 
of which is well expressed 
in the phrase, ‘Today the 
function of the printer has 
changed. It used to be ‘pro- 
duction’ . . . now it is ‘crea- 
tion.’”” 

The inside spread shown 
is headed, ‘‘Whereon there 
appears proof of other peo- 
ple’s pudding . . . and some 
talk about ourselves.” In a 
very substantial pocket sur- 
mounted by a decorative 
script letter ‘‘D”’ is inserted a 
number of samples of work 
done by Diamond for oth- 
ers. Cleverly substantiating 
opening statement, ‘Most 
business can use printing to 
increase sales,” copy breaks 
down the obstacle of cheap- 
ness, the evasion of “‘let the 


pecponnel) and does not pretend to. We GiclrOe a 
the opportunity of studying your selling problems, 
you how printing might increase your sales, stim 
help your sales force, bring back old customers. We 
the proper form, prepare the correct dress 


advertising agency do it,” and emphasizes 
that as it is printing you are going to buy 
—‘‘call in an intelligent creative printer— 
no one knows printing better than he.” 

Also, “We claim but one thing—given 
the opportunity of studying all your selling 
problems, we can suggest to you 
how printing might increase your 
sales, stimulate your dealers, help 
your sales force, bring back old 
customers. We can also suggest 
the proper form, prepare correct 
dress which this printing should 
take. We can do this economically 
because it is our business . . . and 
because we have the knowledge of 
twenty-nine years of experience. 
We ask to be entrusted with this 
work because we feel that it is the 
printer’s job . . . and we know 
our work!” 

Note the entire absence of bom- 
bast—the subtle use of the words 
“suggest” and “ask” throughout 
the entire piece. 

Page 4 greets the reader with 
“Whereon we sign off . . . but 
not, we hope, for good!’ Printed 
over a circular halftone in color, 
showing lines of type, appear the 
five best-known direct-mail argu- 
ments, clinched with “All of these 
virtues become useless unless (1) 
You know who your prospects are 
and where they are; (2) Your 


OBABLY the first Direct Mail Campaign was cre- 
ated by some neolithic man carving his message 


on rock. And since that time the printed word has been doing a selling 
job... and a good one too. 


The point is that most business can use printing to increase sales. 


The question has always been who is best equipped to create this 
printing so that it will bring in the most dollars in relation to the cost of 
the carnpaign. You can, of course, do it yourself and let the P.A. buy 
it as cheaply as possible. (No one knows your 
you). You can also let the advertising igi 
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printed advertising is planned to make 


these prospects read . . . and ACT!” 

Another pocket of printed samples occu- 
pies the inside back cover. The firm’s name 
and address extend across the bottom of 
this page-and-cover spread. 

Although coming, perhaps, under head- 
ing of ‘‘stunt’’ advertising—at which so 
many today hold up their hands in horror 
—this mailing vindicates itself against this 
or any similar charge by the highly intel- 
ligent way in which the selling message is 
handled. As the Diamond folks put it, 





LIGHT UP, WON'T YOU? 





PUFF AWAY......- AND LET US BRIEFLY TELL OUR 
STORY. A STORY WHICH SHOULD BE OF INTEREST. 


BECAUSE IT HAS FOR ITS MORAL: MORE SALES FOR YOU! 


Above is seen the inside front cover of the brochure de- 
scribed on this page, showing how the cigaret and a book 
of matches are presented. Below is the center spread, with 
decorative features in orange and a pocket for specimens 
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PRINTED SAMPLES IMGERTED IN HERES 








& take. We can do this economically because it is our business . . . 
1) because we have the knowledge of twenty-nine years of ‘experience. 
We ask to be entrusted with this work because we feel that it is the 








“The method and procedure of printers’ 
advertising has long been a subject of 
debate and controversy. Therefore we are 
particularly interested in having your com- 
ments, criticism, and suggestions.” 

It looks to us as though the planning 
and preparation of this piece overshad- 
owed its mechanical production. Composi- 
tion and color scheme are open to a great 
deal of improvement—and the presswork 
is spotty. To deliberately invite the tech- 
nical difficulty of registering two continu- 
ous lines over the fold from Page 4 onto 
third page of cover on one’s own mailing 
piece seems to be the assumption of a lot 
of unnecessary trouble without commen- 
surate reward. The effect could have been 
obtained just as well by observing accepted 
rules of correct display. 

Even with these handicaps, this sales 
mailing should bring results. We class it 
among the refreshing evidences that print- 
ers are using more and more of their own 
medicine—and are not afraid to use pow- 
erful ingredients in making up the pre- 
scriptions for their own taking. 

Too, its general effect on the average 
printing user will be pleasing and novel. 
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World in Debt to Printers 


The first printers were learned men in 
almost every instance. An apprentice was 
required to read and write his own lan- 
guage, and be familiar with Greek and 
Latin. Practically every book of any schol- 
arly merit was written in either one or the 
other of these languages. 

Printing ranked in honor first among the 
industries, and printers wielded great civic 
influence. Printers, by royal edict, were per- 
mitted to wear a sword as an honor of the 
craft. They were proud of this distinction 
and were punctilious about claiming their 
royally granted privileges. 

The printers of today have a splendid 
heritage, and should be quick to demand a 
fair return and honest recognition for their 
services to education, to science, to com- 
merce, to liberty, and to humanity. With- 
out printers, the preachers and teachers of 
the ages would have taught in vain; the 
dreams of philosophers would have fin- 
ished with the tapers that burned for their 
meditations. Printing is the science of all 
sciences, the art of all arts, the master craft 
of all crafts, for it has opened the land of 
fair opportunity to untold millions. 

Since its discovery and application, man- 
kind has experienced more enlightenment, 
greater pleasure, truer liberty, larger hap- 
piness, than had come to it with the blind 
gropings and the weak-voiced aspirations 
of the countless ages preceding.—London 
Typographical Journal. 
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Simply Made Production Board 
Keeps Orders Moving Along 


ITH SALES VOLUME approximating 

$500,000 yearly and seventy-five 
employes on the payroll, the National Pub- 
lishing Company, of Washington, D. C., 
finds (with an average of 100 to 150 or- 
ders in process at one time) that it is nec- 
essary to record, schedule, and follow up 
all printing orders so as not to disappoint 
the customer. A progress file used in the 
production office keeps tab on all work 
going through the plant. 

The shop progress file consists of three 
boards, standing on end, each with two 
celluloid strips tacked to it. The first strip 
is left blank, the second is numbered from 
one to twenty-five, the third from twenty- 
six to fifty, the fourth from fifty-one to 
seventy-five, the fifth from seventy-six to 
one hundred, the sixth is blank. 

This provides space for 150 orders in 
progress. The current series being filed in 
numbered strips; for example: 375 would 
be under ‘75’ on the board. Any ‘100’ 
orders still in the plant would be in the 
left-hand blank strip, while the unfinished 
“200” work would be in the right-hand 
blank strip. 

Two copies are made of each order. One 
is filed alphabetically so order number can 
be traced, while the other one is placed on 
the progress board in numerical order. 

The duplicate slip contains description, 
as 1,500 lesson books, the day the order 
was received, the order number, and size. 
Attached is duplicate of the cutting order, 
which is the stock requisition (combined 
form), and as the work is delivered these 
things are all pulled out, thus making way 
for new work in process. 

When the order is started the progress 
slip is stamped on a time clock and when 
finished, the same. In other words, the 
workman fills out progress slip and stamps 
the time ticket as each operation is started 
or completed. These slips are dropped into 





COMPOSING ROOM 
PROGRESS 

Linotype Composition 
Hand Composition 
Makeup 
Office Corrections No. 
Author's Alterations 
Lockup—Foundry 
Lockup—Job Press 
Lockup—Cylinder Press 


Commenced 


Finished 








By FRED E. KUNKEL 


a box near the clocks, and are collected 
every hour and taken to the production 
office, where they are put in progress file, 
so that all slips pertaining to a given or- 
der are together at one place, with the 
duplicate cutting order and the white slip 
giving a brief description of the order. 

If a customer calls about an order, the 
progress board tells exactly what stage it 
is in, what time it will be run, when it will 
be finished, or what time it left for deliv- 
ery. In other words, the slip tells where 
the work is in the plant, what time the last 
operation was started or finished, and from 
this information may be estimated when it 
will be completed. 

In this way all the work in process is 
checked up daily to make sure that none is 
being delayed. A clerk keeps this record 
up to date, the cards being filed numeri- 
cally, with a cross index to the name of 
the customer, and showing all operations. 

Say the order is for 1,000 printed wrap- 
pers for a certain day; (1) showing the 
order was sent through, that the order for 
paper was sent out, that the paper was cut 
to the proper size; (2) the composing- 
room slip showing that the type had been 
set and locked up for press; the cylinder 
press report showing when the makeready 
started, finished time, finishing time of 
running, and so on; (3) there would be 
a sheet from the shipping room showing 
when the work went out, how it went out, 
time, how sent—by truck or otherwise. 





PRESSROOM PROGRESS 


Cylinder Press No. ....... Commenced 
ao eee Form 

Makeready 1 eee er pre 
Run 

Wait for Stock Finished 


Wait for Ruled Stock 








BINDERY PROGRESS 


Cutting Before Printing Commenced 
Cutting After Printing 
Machine Folding 

Hand Folding 
Insert—Gather No. 
Stitching 

Punch—Perforate 

Covering 

Trimming 

Padding 

Cutting Pads Apart 


Finished 











Showing copy used in the three production slips in system described above. Stock is 2!/2 by 5 inches 
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uild Your Own Price Schedules 


n Sound Profit Basis 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


HE MAJOR hue-and-cry of the print- 
ing industries is the stabilization of 
ptices. Everybody is talking about it, 
but few seem to be helping much 
toward obtaining it. The code points out 
three ways by which the printer may price 
his product: By basing his prices on his 
own costs determined by prescribed prin- 
ciples and methods; by using economic- 
hour rates and production standards; and 
by using the cost-determination schedules 
published for the purpose. 
Many printers who religiously keep up 
their cost systems believe cost-determina- 
tion schedules which are made 


for which used. THE INLAND PRINTER 
ventures a further contribution to these 
“helps” by describing a method of build- 
ing price lists or rate schedules based on 
principles believed to be both desirable and 
essential if they are to be helpful to sales- 
man and estimater. 

The foremost among these principles is: 
Every selling price or rate must contain 
the element of profit. No matter how small 
may be the margin of profit, it must be 
present in the selling price. If one selling 
rate be quoted or charged for one certain 
quantity of product or service, and a cer- 





up for general use throughout 
the country do not meet the 
conditions either in their com- 
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ag : MINIMUMS September 15, 1934 
munities or their own plants. | ; 
Often they do not cover costs EMS 6-Point | 8-Point Pry ssl 
nor carry adequate profits. | 

Neither are the same print- 500 or less.... 1.25 1.50 | 1.75 

a ae . eae 600 to 1,000... 2.00 2.25 | 2.50 
ers inclined to use the so-called 1,100 to 1,500...| 3.00 325 | 3.60 
economic-hour rates and pro- 1,600 to 2,000... EO oa | by 

2,100 to 2,500...| 4.40 | §€ 
duction standards. They think 2'600 to 3,000...| 5.00 5.55 | 6.30 
these ‘‘inventions” are helpful 3,100 to 3,500...| 5.50 6.15 | 7.00 
to printers who neither kee 3,600 to 4,000...| 5.85 6.65 7.60 

P P 4,100 to 4,500...} 6.15 7.00 | 8.10 
cost systems nor gather pro- 4,500 to 5,000...| 6.30 7.30 | 8.50 











duction records, but, as for 
themselves, they would rather 





operate on the facts as they 
find them in their own plants. 
If these facts reveal any weak- 
nesses, losses, major extrava- 


STRAIGHT MATTER — NO MAKEUP 
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gances, or other peculiarities in Quantities 5,000 4,300 3,700 
their operations which destroy Ems Ems per Hr|Ems per Hr\Ems per Hr 
or deplete profits, moves can 5,100 to | Hr. 6.30 6.30 6.30 : 
be made at once to correct such 25,000...| M 1.26 1.46 1.70 
irregularities. 26,000 to | Hr. 6.10 6.10 6.10 
Because they prefer to price 50,000...| M 1.22 1.41 1.65 
their products and their ser- 
vices upon facts shown by their ne a re is 139 
own costs and production rec- 
ods isno reason why they di. | Joyemae|e| sie | Ga | fa 
elieve in price lists, in rate 
schedules, or similar helps in 251,000 | Hr. 5.50 5.50 5.50 
arriving at the right price, both ons = bin = 
in estimating and pricing the Contract |Ht| 5-30 5.30 5.30 
order. Doubtless many of them .. = LZ La 

















now have their own “home- 
made’”’ schedules of rates and 





Add penalties to above rates. 
Use Minimums for 5,000 ems or less. 








production averages, some of 
which are more scientifically 
arranged than others and all 
very helpful in the purpose 


Table | shows rates for small amounts of composition and fair 
price on larger quantities of type matter, based on production 
rates now current in the plant for which this table was prepared 












Make up your own price lists on 
all classes of work by following 
this simple procedure. It as- 
sures you of earning a profit on 


every operation, and prevents 





errors which destroy profits 


tain lesser rate be quoted or charged for a 
certain larger quantity (on the theory that 
large quantity orders can be sold for less 
than small quantity orders), either rate 
must carry a margin of profit over and 
above the cost. 

For example: A printer may have a sell- 
ing rate of $4.00 an hour for a certain 
machine with an hour cost of only $3.00 
an hour, the profit margin being $1.00 or 
33 1/3 per cent of the cost. For very small 
orders, such a profit is justifiable, but every 
printer knows that he cannot sell large 
quantities at a rate yielding any such profit 
as 33 1/3 per cent. Consequently, on orders 
for large quantities, he cuts his rate down 
to yield 25 per cent, 20 per cent, 15 per 
cent, 10 per cent, or even 5 per cent profit. 
Instead of selling the product of that par- 
ticular machine for $4.00 an hour, he may 
sell it for $3.75, $3.60, $3.45, $3.30, or 
even $3.15, according to the quantity in 
the order and the rate of profit with which 
he will be contented, and what the mar- 
ket will stand. 

Of course, it is desirable to sell the 
product for a price yielding as much profit 
as the market will stand, but good judg- 
ment must be exercised in determining 
what that shall be. If the exercise of such 
judgment be left to the salesman or esti- 
mater, he is apt to err on the side of the 
smaller profit in order to make the sale. 
On a medium-size quantity, for instance, 
he is apt to quote a price that would be 
applicable only to larger quantities. 

Stabilization suffers when the individual 
judgment has sway. Here is where price 
list or rate schedule comes to the rescue 
of stabilization—it puts pricing on a sound 
and scientific basis. No matter what the 
quantity, there is always a fixed rate or 
price which the salesman or estimater may 
select from the list. Little if anything is 
left to his individual judgment. 

If the larger or smaller quantities are 
entitled to differentiation in price, so also 
are differing rates of production. The same 
machine may turn out 4,000 units of one 
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class of matter an hour and only 2,000 
units of another class of matter. In the 
printing industries, such differing classifi- 
cations of the product of a machine are 
common occurrences every day. 

Inasmuch as the cost an hour of oper- 
ating the machine remains constant, the 
selling hour rate for the same classifica- 
tion will remain constant. But the cost as 
well as the selling rate will vary as the 
standard unit of production varies with 
each classification. To illustrate: A press 
will print one kind of form or stock at 
2,000 impressions an hour, but another 
kind of form or stock may be run as high 
as 4,000 an hour. If the selling rate of that 
press be $4.00 an hour and the cost $3.00 
an hour, then the impressions in the first- 
named class would sell for $2.00 a 1,000, 
and those in the second named class for 
only $1.00 a 1,000. In each instance, the 
profit element would remain at 33 1/3 per 
cent above the cost. 

From this, the builder of price rates or 
schedules recognizes perpendicular changes 
or gradations due to the percentage of 
profit, and horizontal changes or grada- 
tions due to varying averages or standards 
of production. In other words, starting 
with the smaller quantities, we graduate 
downward the selling rate and the unit 
selling rate by decreasing the percentage 
of profit as the quantities increase. Across 
the table we have a series of classifications 
either of production an hour or of kind 
of stock or of character of work, the unit 
rate increasing as the production of units 
an hour decreases. 

Accompanying this article are Table I, 
rates for monotype, and Table II, rates for 
cylinder press. In Table I, the perpendicu- 
lar gradations are for certain brackets of 
thousand ems, the first being for quantities 
running from 5,100 ems to 25,000 ems, 
the second from 26,000 ems to 50,000 
ems, and so on. The classifications across 
the table are for the average or standard 
production an hour of 5,000 ems, 4,300 
ems, and 3,700 ems respectively. (These 
three gradations also roughly correspond 
to six-, eight-, and ten-point respectively.) 

Notice that the hour selling price of 
$6.30 is used. In this instance, this rate 
carries a profit of 21 per cent. The brace 
of the lowest quantities, 5,100 to 25,000 
ems, is priced at the full rate of $6.30 an 
hour, and therefore at the full profit of 21 
per cent. The next brace, that of the higher 
quantities of 26,000 to 50,000 ems, is then 
priced at $6.10 an hour, the profit margin 
being reduced to 17 per cent. For the brace 
of quantities ranging from 51,000 to 100,- 
000 ems, the selling rate an hour has been 
brought down to $5.90, the profit margin 
now being 13 per cent. And so on down 
the table until the last price of $5.30 is 
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reached, a price intended to be used in 
figuring extra-large contracts for quantity 
production. But even this price carries a 
margin of profit. 

When these respective hour rates are 
divided by standard production an hour, 
we have the selling price of 1,000 ems of 
type for the various quantities (appearing 
immediately below the hour rate in each 
square). For instance, by reference to the 
table, 25,000 ems produced at the rate of 








entire costs and to that adding a certain 
percentage for profit in a lump sum. In the 
latter case, there is the danger of a high 
hour cost of some one center carrying a 
high profit, when as a matter of fact a 
high hour cost should carry a thinner mar- 
gin of profit. The selling price for each 
cost center must be somewhere near what 
the market will pay. Naturally, if the cost 
in that selling price is high, the profit mar- 
gin will be thin. 





Cylinder Press—25 by 38—Mechanically Fed 


Running 


All-inclusive Hour Cost, 
$4.20. Selling Price, at 25 per cent above Cost, $5.25. 


at 65 per cent Productive Time, 









































| | Class A | Class B | Class C | Class D | Class E 
Quantities | At Av’ge Imp./Av’ge Imp./Av’ge Imp./Av’ge Imp./Av’ge Imp. 
Impressions| an Hour, | an Hour, | an Hour, | an Hour, | an Hour, 
| 1,555* | 1,454 | 1,364 | 1,213 1,100 
500 or | Hour 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Less | 500 Ld 1.89 2.02 2.26 2.50 
600 to Hour 5.25 3:25 5:25 5:29 3:20 
1,000** 1,000 3337 3.61 3.84 4.32 4.77 
1,100 to Hour 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
2,000 1,000 Sel 3.43 3.66 4.12 4.54 
2,100 to Hour 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
5,000 1,000 3.05 3.28 3.48 3.91 4.31 
5,100 to Hour 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
10,000 1,000 2.90 3.09 3.29 3.70 4.09 
Each Addi-| Hour 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
tional 1,000 1,000 2.80 2.90 3.18 3.58 3.95 














Production Records.”’ 


brace of rates for all quantities. 
an hour. 





*Average impressions from Chicago Graphic Arts Federation’s “Cost and 


**As 1,000 impressions is the standard unit of measurement for press running 
time, we have used the “full profit”? rate an hour and set off the brace with 
slightly heavier rules to make the single 1,000 rate more readily seen. Printers 
who do not reduce their rates on account of increased quantities may use this 


Notice the graduation downward of $0.25 








Table 2 shows rates according to classes of work done (based on press speeds) and various 
quantities in each class. Table only for running time; makeready table can be made same way 


5,000 ems an hour would sell for $1.26 a 
1,000 ; 50,000 ems for $1.22 a 1,000, and 
so on down the column. The same plan 
holds true in the second column, where the 
standard production is 4,300 ems an hour, 
and in the third column where it is 3,700 
ems an hour. 

The flexibility of these tables up-and- 
down and across enables the salesman or 
estimater to meet every situation that may 
arise in a more scientific manner than if 
he merely “‘guessed”’ at the rate to use. By 
guessing, he might make a rate that con- 
tained no profit whatever, or whose stand- 
ard rate of production was also impossible 
because of the character of the copy. 

The practical benefit of using the selling 
rates containing profit margins for every 
cost-center’s production is that the profit 
margins are all adjusted more sensitively 
to market conditions that when the esti- 
mate or price is made by adding up the 





For example: Suppose the market will 
pay either Printer A or Printer B $6.30 an 
hour for monotype composition. Printer 
A’s cost in such a selling rate is $5.20; his 
profit margin being 21 per cent. Printer 
B’s cost is $5.70, with a profit margin of 
10 per cent. The market is such that neither 
can get more than $6.30 for his mono- 
type composition. Printer B will have to 
content himself with the lesser profit mar- 
gin until he can lower his costs. 

Meantime, Printer A has a chance to 
make a greater profit if he can lower his 
costs and not have to lower his selling 
price. Whether the competition be on price 
or on production an hour, such tables as 
we have described will go a long way in 
helping to bring about price stabilization, 
especially in open-price plans now being 
used in printing communities. 

What has been said of Table I applies 
equally as well to Table II, which covers 
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the prices of running time on a mechan- 
ically fed press taking 25 by 38 sheet. Here 
again we have the downward gradations 
for quantities arranged in brackets, and the 
horizontal gradations according to class 
of work and therefore according to the 
production standards an hour. Each square 
contains the two selling rates: The upper 
one, the rate an hour; the lower one the 
rate on 1,000. At the bottom are the rates 
for additional thousands. 

Tables may be made up for each cost 
center without difficulty if the printer has 
his own hour costs, knows how much profit 
he can add to make a selling rate that the 
market will stand, and if he has his own 
averages or the standards of production. A 
careful study of the tables given herewith 
will reveal the trick of graduation of the 
profit margin and of the selling rates. 

If the printer does not know his own 
average production an hour in the various 
classifications, he may use the standards 
promulgated by the code authority or those 
of some other authoritative source. At any 
rate, the printer who really wants his own 
selling rates, based on his own costs, as 
he has a right to have under the code, will 
find a way and THE INLAND PRINTER may 
help him if he so desires. 

The articles appearing during the last 
year on costing, production control, and 
related subjects form an excellent base on 
which to begin building such records in 
the individual establishment. Of course, 
they must be adjusted to fit. 


D.M.A.A. Traveling Exhibition 
Creates New Printing Orders 


bigs NEW SERIES of exhibitions being 
conducted by the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association is the best impulse ever 
organized for the better and greater use 
of advertising printing. It is in continua- 
tion of last year’s beginning in traveling 
exhibits, which were under the general 
title: “Forty-nine Ways to Use Direct 
Mail.”” The new plan is for the general 
exhibition annually, beginning with the 
annual conference in October, to be fol- 
lowed by ten to fifteen regional meetings 
in the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

The main feature of this year’s exhibi- 
tion was prepared by the educational com- 
mittee of the association, and has the title: 
“Direct Mail in Twenty-seven Industries.” 
Its first showing was in Boston, at the 
seventeenth annual conference and expo- 
sition of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. The classified groupings were 
interspersed with commercial exhibits, 


By HENRY L. JOHNSON 


forty-five of them by local exhibitors, and 
twenty-five by national exhibitors who will 
be in all the succeeding exhibitions. 

The whole scheme of the display is the 
most complete and extensive of any under- 
taken for exhibiting ways and means in 
direct advertising. It is equally important 
as a showing of present-day attainments 
in design, processes of illustration, typo- 
graphic styles, papers, bindings, and all 
that enters into commercial printing. 

To insure good settings for the exhibi- 
tions, the D. M. A. A. commissioned 
the Jenter Exhibits, Mount Vernon, New 
York, to prepare a series of display units. 
These are finely built, with well framed 
plywood panels, surmounted by uniformly 
lettered signs, under individual lights. 

The magnitude of the exhibits is indi- 
cated somewhat by the great weight—over 
ten tons to be shipped and erected. 

The exhibits were selected by the edu- 
cational committee to include examples of 


Shown below is a view of part of the exposition held during Boston convention of Direct Mail 
Advertising Association in October. An exhibitor is seen booking order, typical of business executives’ 
interest in fine advertising printing. The exhibition (now traveling) furthers the sale of better printing 











all forms of direct-mail advertising. Each 
classified group is made up of a center 
panel, display shelf, and two side wings, 
so that each unit is distinct. The range of 
exhibits includes in nearly every group a 
fine showing of letters, folders, envelope 
enclosures, broadsides, and fine catalogs. 

Special care has been given to the 
method of display. Most all folded pieces 
and catalogs are only partially attached 
under elastic bands which admit of the 
examination of the complete contents and 
style of makeup of the specimens. There 
is every conceivable form of folder, many 
Number 634 or Number 9 envelope 
enclosures opening up into broadsides. 

The exhibitions can also be studied to 
advantage for a key to the relative uses 
of process-color work, offset, and various 
methods in rotagravure. There is a remark- 
able English catalog of furniture, with 
views in intaglio in colors. Many educa- 
tional yearbooks have fine illustrations in 
rotagravure on antique papers. 

As may be assumed, some of the most 
pretentious work illustrates new building 
materials and colorful home furnishings. 

The commercial exhibitors, by their 
payments for display boards, provide the 
financial support for these traveling exhi- 
bitions. Their displays are important sup- 
plements to the classified groupings. They 
include fine craftsmanship such as will 
best display their products, and they make 
liberal distribution of specimens. It is dis- 
tinctly a professional showing, in which 
there is serious purpose to advance the 
business interests of all concerned. 

Another feature of the traveling exhibi- 
tions is the display of portfolios of com- 
plete campaigns, the title being, “Fifty 
Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit for 1934.” 
These will be displayed by the major 
advertising clubs of the United States and 
Canada. They will also be used as exhibits 
in advertising and sales-promotion classes 
of universities and business schools. 

The plan of making: the benefits of 
organization and exhibits much broader 
than the single annual events, by regional 
meetings and exhibitions through the year, 
was originated by an experienced and 
enthusiastic worker in this field, Leonard 
J. Raymond, of Boston, who was elected 
president at the Boston conference. Ray- 
mond states, ‘“We believe in our present 
program as the best available means of 
reaching the greatest possible number of 
direct-mail users. We plan to make this 
association of definite value to all users 
of direct mail and in that way we will 
automatically increase the use of direct 
mail. I am interested also in codperating 
closely with printers in order to get the 
best results for them as well as for the 
other groups in our association.” 
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The sub-title used by the association is 
equally definite: ‘“To advance the mutual 
interests of users, producers, and suppliers 
of direct-mail advertising.” 

The methods of reaching business exec- 
utives throughout the country will prob- 
ably follow somewhat the procedure of 
the Boston exposition. There, the Boston 
Advertising Club worked with members 
of the association, through well organized 
committees and liberal advertising. 








Immediately following the Boston expo- 
sition, the exhibits were moved to New 
York as a feature of the National Business 
Show in the Port Authority Building. This 
was followed by exhibits in Philadelphia 
on October 24, 25, and 26. Then come 
regional meetings and exhibitions at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, on October 31 
and November 1 and 2, and at Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, for the week of Novem- 
ber 19 to 24. 


Australian Printers Greeting Achieves 
Effect of Stained-Glass Window 


Quite unusual in every way is the “motto 
card” to be sent out at the end of the year 
by A. J. Robinson, of S. T. Leigh and 
Company, Limited, Sydney, Australia. It is 
printed in four colors and gold, embossed, 
and it comes as close to simulating the 


A. J. ROBINSON 


stained-glass window it is supposed to be 
as anything printed can. 

The design in itself is masterfully done. 
The text of the poem carried down the 
center panel on a banner is one that every 
man could well frame in his mind as well 
as on the walls of his office. The technique 
of the reproduction is such that it would 
obtain the admiration of any worker in 
stained glass. 

The reproduction here does not give a 
suitable idea of the impressiveness of the 
original motto card, since it is printed in 
black only. It is made from a photo of the 








original plan, and does not indicate the 
embossing, gold decoration, or colors. 

Of interest is the fact that A. J. Robin- 
son is a member of Rotary International, 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S service club. He 
reports that the Sydney club has 185 mem- 
bers and is most active. Truly Rotarian in 
spirit is the arrangement existing between 
the Leigh company and John Sands, Lim- 
ited, whereby the sons of each family are 
trained in the trade in the plant of the 
other, thus protecting the youths from the 
‘boss’ son” handicap. These two firms are 
the largest printing concerns in Australia. 
Leigh has more than 1,000 employes, and 
reports business is most satisfactory. The 
firm has a volume of $3,000,000 a year. 

It is interesting to note the wide range 
of products in the graphic arts produced 
by Leigh, duplicated by that other great 
Australian printing concern, John Sands, 
Limited. The services include letterpress, 
lithography, engraving, stereotyping, car- 
ton manufacturing, bookbinding, account 
books, paper ruling, and die making. Oth- 
ers are: commercial art, photos, tin print- 
ing, tin boxes and collapsible tubes, metal 
stamping, showcard designing, and ticket 
writing. Three huge plants are required to 
handle the company’s volume. 

One of its many services to the industry 
and to advertisers is the publication of its 
little house-organ Trade Hints, in which 
much useful information is given. 

Robinson is a close friend of Charles 
Clayton, the managing director of Printers 
Limited, Sydney, and the brother of John 
Clayton of THE INLAND PRINTER staff. 

Another old-time friend of Robinson’s 
is Charles Francis, New York City, dean 
of American printers. Francis learned the 
trade in Australia and is widely acquainted 
on the island continent ‘down under.” 
Francis, who will be eighty-seven in Feb- 
ruary, says he was vacationing at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, and the ill-fated Morre 
Castle was beached a few hundred yards 
from his hotel. He made a number of pic- 
tures from the window of his room. 
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The beauty of the original motto card is only suggested in this reproduction. Its text was written by an official of S. T. Leigh who died a few months ago 
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A Great Industry in Convention 


HAT a note of apology should pervade the atmosphere of 
Tayoehenes first annual convention under the code was not 
altogether unexpected. No industry could wish more devoutly 
than did Division A-1 for all the benefits of a code. None has 
come through the first experiences more confused over the 
resultless methods employed, or more disappointed over the 
failure of N.R.A. to back up the industry’s efforts. 

Both leadership and rank-and-file had put their trust in the 
code’s clever inventions, only to be disappointed. Stabilization, 
the one thing all wanted that would have done the most good, 
is still befogged in the hopeless chaos of destructive prices. 

Force having proved itself useless as a weapon of enforce- 
ment, the industry was urged to turn back to educating printers 
to the benefits of doing the things mutually and voluntarily 
which the code contemplated should have been done by force. 
There were pleas for education in better business methods, in 
wider knowledge of costs, in more effective salesmanship, in 
greater production efficiency, and in the value of modernized 
equipment. All these were set forth as cardinal needs. 

Elimination of the ‘‘too legal language’’ of the code, simpli- 
fication of procedure, reduction of “red tape,” abolishing of 
unworkable parts, and resort to the courts only as a last resort 
were some of the suggestions for improving the code and mak- 
ing it worth retaining. 

The code is not dead, merely dormant, nullified not so much 
by non-codperation of the industry as by nonsupport of N.R.A. 
It will be kept alive as a means of seeking the benefits promised 
—Federal approval of cost-finding and cost-accounting princi- 
ples; Federal approval of a cost-determination basis; and the 
other things promised to management in return for high wages 
and shorter hours. 

After promises of so much and accomplishments of so little, 
apology was for the better part candor. The efforts of those who 
tried need not have been in vain, if those fundamental aids of 
more successful business be put to work in common-sense prac- 
tical ways. Government took too much of a hand in building 
the code. From now on, industry will do a better job if our 
statesmen of industry are given an opportunity. 


Stabilization and a Lady 


ECENTLY a Grand Dame of the D. A. R. had need of a 
R hundred programs. She went to a printer in her town for a 
price. Offhand, the printer couldn’t say—would she please wait 
a few minutes? Retiring to an inner office, he presently returned 
with a price. “I am sorry it is so high,” he said apologetically, 
“but you know we are under the code now. I should like to do 
it cheaper if I could.” 

Being told by the printer himself that the price was high and 
being a lady in quest of a bargain, of course she went to another 
shop and submitted her copy. 

“Have you seen any other printer in town?” asked the second 
printer. She finally acknowledged she had. “‘What did the other 
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shop quote you?” She hesitated. ““You might as well tell me, for 
I'll find it out anyhow from our central office.”” On being told 
the quotation, he continued, ‘“Well, I'll have to charge you just 
the same price as the other printer, even if he had quoted you 
twice that amount.” 

That settled it! She didn’t care a rap whether her club had 
programs or not. There was no order for either printer. Good- 
will for the industry lost by bungling! Dumbbell salesmanship! 
Stabilization as it actually works! 

How long will printers continue to emphasize price at the 
expense of that salesmanship which really gets the order for 
quality suitable to the object and service according to the cus- 
tomer’s needs? 


20 Per Cent Off 


AST month THE INLAND PRINTER asked printers to write us 
pee had happened when they sought permission to sell at 
20 per cent below the prices in the Price Determination Sched- 
ule. There had been considerable acrimony about it, and THE 
INLAND PRINTER desired to do its part in clearing up the situ- 
ation, so that members of code authorities could again devote 
full time to more important matters. 

It seems to have been more a “‘sin of omission than commis- 
sion” on the part of the code authorities in disseminating 
information. We are now informed an agreement had been 
reached with N.R.A. that none but isolated shops, not in com- 
petition with other plants, were to be given such permission. 
This was not disclosed, and many ‘‘put up a squawk”’ about it. 

Lea M. Nichols, president of the National Graphic Arts 
Coérdinating Committee and member of the Joint National 
Code Authority for A-2-A-5, takes THE INLAND PRINTER 
mildly to task for devoting its attention to the matter. It must 
be said, however, that if the Codrdinating Committee had 
gone to the industry, through the trade press, with its explana- 
tion that, in the interests of better competition only isolated 
plants would be given such permission, there would not have 
been the outpouring of protests against the manner in which 
permission was denied. In the first place, far fewer plants would 
have applied. Even the small printers want to be fair and do 
their part, but they have no more liking for being placed at 
a disadvantage, real or assumed, than the larger ones have. 

It must also be said that A-2-A-5 is now granting such per- 
mission more freely than it did at first, a direct result of a 
more open-handed policy in the matter by Division A-1. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is glad the situation is clearing. If 
the white light of publicity has had anything to do with it, we 
are glad, because we want to enable the code authority members 
to devote their time to major matters, rather than to the minor 
one here discussed. 

It is hoped that the powers that be have gleaned a useful 
thought from this instance. Education can work wonders in 
solving apparent impassés, and the trade press is a rapid, con- 
vincing medium of education. i 
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Let’s Do More Selling 


cy of the talks at the U. T. A. convention last month 
perhaps will not get as much attention as it should. C. 
William Schneidereith, of Baltimore, proposed that the industry 
do less talking and worrying about codes, and do more selling. 

He made the intelligent point that ‘‘service,” as usually 
meant, is not a selling argument. It is necessary, as he stated, 
that printers be able to demonstrate their capabilities in letter- 
press and other processes, but it is more important that they 
understand their customers’ problems and be able to show 
how printing can help to solve those problems. 

This is exactly what THE INLAND PRINTER has been urg- 
ing upon the industry for many months. We have said that 
intelligent selling is a major problem for printers, and have 
published considerable helpful information on personal selling 
and printed salesmanship (advertising). We have had a goodly 
number of authoritative articles on how printing may be pre- 
sented to users as a means of producing new business and 
increasing old. Examples, methods, ideas, all have been made 
available. It goes without saying that those printers who have 
read thoughtfully, and acted upon what they have learned, have 
profited accordingly. 

It daily becomes more apparent that prosperity cannot be 
legislated into existence, that ‘‘making a law about it” is not a 
panacea for all our ills. Selling is always hard work, but it is 
more enjoyable for the man with knowledge and ideas on how 
to go about it. 

The issue is clear. While the local associations of printers 
take up the arduous task of educating printers to mutual codp- 
eration for common betterment, and offer education in costing, 
pricing, and other necessities of management, the individual 
establishments must give serious thought on how best to sell. 

We suggest a careful study of past issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER as an inspiration and a guide to better selling, more 
sales, and required profits. 


“Like the Shadow of a Great Rock” 


) on will be no recovery in the printing business until print- 
ers again are making money. Profits are impossible unless 
prices are set up, and kept up, sufficiently above costs to yield 
a margin. Profits are the result of constructive prices; losses of 
destructive prices. When the whole industry is so desirous of 
recovery there is no time to waste on schemes that are so little 
designed to yield profits. Many of the plans proposed for stab- 
ilization are impracticable and ill-grounded in fundamentals. 

Much of the ridiculous pricing now common is the result 
of ignorance. The man who £nows his costs is seldom a wil- 
ful price-cutter. In business to make money, he is ever conscious 
of the fact that if he gives away to his customer any part of 
his product—which he does when he cuts the price—he not 
only fails to obtain a profit, but increases the costs, and thereby 
brings on a loss. 

The printer zgnorant of costs, pricing, and merchandising is 
the common prey of the ‘‘chiseler.” He sways first one way, then 
the other, in every competitive wind that blows. He may keep 
busy, but he wastes his substance on his customers and lives on 
his depreciation. 

Why do not printers find the fundamental facts about their 
business and put their house in order for prosperity when it 
finally comes? The question has been asked for a generation. 
Comparatively few progressive printers are finding the answer 
and reaping results of their efforts towards profits. Proper 


accounting, correct costing, common-sense pricing, and alert 
merchandising are keeping more printers in the “black” than all 
the price-determination schedules, economic-hour costs, and 
production standards in existence. Not that these inventions 
are not doing some good, but they are poor substitutes for the 
four fundamentals which are like ‘the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” 

When so many printers have found and continue to use these 
fundamentals as indispensable, it is inconceivable that there are 
those who prefer, without guide or landmark, to wander around 
in the desert of the most ruinous competition of all time. 


Government Alibis on Printed Envelopes 


H ne JOINT efforts of the various bodies interested in stopping 
the Government’s printing of envelopes have again gotten 
themselves an audience with the post office department at 
Washington. They have succeeded in bringing this question of 
Government competition with printers to attention of depart- 
ment officials. This time, Government’s defense is that its con- 
tribution of the cost of printing envelopes betters mail-delivery 
service by reducing the number of letters “lost in the mails.” 

Department officials claim that when the printing industry 
presented the graphic arts code for approval, it was fully aware 
of this competition, but made no provision against it, and, until 
there is a code provision against it, nothing can be done about it. 

At least, the department officials have left the door open for 
another call. The indications now are that there will be another 
call, for already amendments to the code are being formulated 
and a date for a hearing is being petitioned. 

The National Editorial Association, which has long made 
this matter a prominent activity, promises to. get behind it with 
thousands of its newspapers, and the great political influence 
they wield. With such support and the arguments the various 
associations can muster, the department officials will likely be 
forced to dig up other alibis, even though they be not com- 
pelled to give up printing envelopes. It is a step in the right 
direction which every printer should support. 


xk * 
Quads and Spaces 


For describing himself as having large connections, and as 
being in a position to bring to a prospective employer a large 
volume of business, for telling a plausible story, and for show- 
ing copies of important printed specimens which he claimed 
to have sold, a “‘slicker’’ who got a position on the strength 
of his representations was recently sentenced to eighteen months 
in prison for ‘obtaining money under false pretenses.” 


Price-cutting does not necessarily mean lowering the standard 
of quality. Printers who cherish their reputations for turning 
out good work will not risk damaging them merely because 
they may have taken an order at an unremunerative price. 


That printing offices have been known by their smell and 
shall be judged by it, is suggested in a recent contribution on 
“Printed Matter and its Odor,” by Dr. G. L. Riddell, cele- 
brated printing investigator of London, England. 














Depth of Illustration Exemplified 
in Gravure Frontispiece 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


ANY fundamentals of early arts and 
M crafts are still basic inour times. Such 
is the case in the process represented in 
this month’s frontispiece. Regarded as one 
of the best of modern processes, the prin- 
ciple is the same as that of the earliest 
known engraving. Many of the best exam- 
ples of definition and richness in light and 
shade in the catalogs and business litera- 
ture in the direct-mail-advertising exhibi- 
tion, now on tour in business centers, are 
in the gravure process. 

There are various names, according to 
different methods of engraving and print- 
ing employing the intaglio principle. An 
etching is an intaglio plate. So are the early 
mezzotint plates, with cross-hatched back- 
grounds on which the picture is worked 
up by hand manipulation. Now there may 
be screen, grain, or stipple rendering. The 
presswork may be by hand, on sheet-fed 
or rotary presses. Work by latter method 
is widely known as rotagravure. 

The name of the principle involved, 
intaglio, is the opposite of relief printing 
from type, wood, line, or halftone engrav- 
ings. It is from the Italian “‘intagliare,’”’ to 
carve. Its pronunciation is governed by its 
syllabic division, in-tagl-io (in-tal’yo). 
Intaglio engraving was the earliest form 
of recorded communication, devices and 
inscriptions cut in stone or metal, as it is 
recorded in Exodus by command of Aaron 
(1491 B. C.): “and thou shalt make a 
plate of pure gold and grave upon it.” 

In the Middle Ages, beautiful designs 
were engraved on metal plates and armor. 
It is surmised that some engravers filled in 
their incisions with a colored or black 
substance to see better the progress of their 
work, leading to repetitions of designs by 
rubbings or impressions. 

The inherent beauty of intaglio work 
lies in the diaphanous film of ink virtually 
lifted from the plate and laid in relief 
upon the surface of the paper. Whatever 
the method of inking the plate, the ink 
fills the incisions or depressions, the sur- 
plus and flat surfaces being wiped off by 
hand or mechanically. 

The highlights and margins are uninked 
surfaces, while the solids and details have 
varying depths of ink as well as definition. 
There is a closer approximation to an 
artist’s original work than when detail is 
pressed into the paper as in relief printing. 
There is also a slight shadow to ink lines 
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which enriches the print by adding some- 
thing of a third dimension. 

In early work and in etchings printed 
on dampened paper, the margins of the 
plate are defined by a plate mark. In mod- 
ern methods of presswork on dry paper, 
there is no plate mark. 

Intaglio was enthroned as a master art 
of engraving by its development and use 
by artists of enduring fame. Diirer experi- 
mented with etchings in 1515 to 1518. 
Rembrandt and Van Dych are included 
among those who developed etching as a 
fine art. Important advances were made in 
intaglio work in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Its continuance as the finest method of 
portraiture and fine arts illustration led to 
a new era when photography was applied 
to intaglio principle of engraving. Under 
the name, ‘‘Photogravure,’’ patents were 
granted in England in 1852. It required 
a high degree of skill in making plates and 
in hand printing, making the finished 
product expensive. 

In the United States, etching and photo- 
gravure have been carried on continuously 
to a limited extent. The illustrated editions 
of the Bible, issued by Isaiah Thomas in 
revolutionary times, were remarkable for 
fine borders and pictorial delineation. 

Steel engraving flourished for a period 
in portraiture as well as for pretentious sta- 
tionery. Steel, being harder than copper, 
admits larger editions. Because of its hard 
surface, engravers resorted to mechanical 
ruling, as in currency. 

Our present interest in photogravure 
had its impulse in the adoption of mechan- 
ically wiping the plate by a “‘doctor’’ blade 
instead of by hand. It was further advanced 
by rotary plate cylinders and web feeding. 

One of the early English firms to engage 
in intaglio work on a considerable scale 
was the Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Com- 
pany, organized in 1884, 

About 1904, I saw excellent rotagravure 
work in New York City, from a made-over 
wallpaper press. The Van Dych Gravure 
Company, in New York City, was one of 
the pioneer fine-arts and commercial pro- 
ducers of intaglio, beginning in 1905. 

In the succeeding years, foreign holiday 
periodicals carried many large photogra- 
vure illustrations. The New York Times 
had a photogravure section in 1905, and 
the process came into general use for sup- 


plements about 1915. About seventy news- 
papers in the United States now make use 
of rotagravure regularly. 

Making intaglio plates for modern press 
production is a highly technical process. 
Great skill is required in photography and 
in the manipulation of films. While some 
printing firms are taking up rotagravure 
as an adjunct, it is logical that a photo- 
engraving house has, at the outset, skilled 
photographers and much of the equipment. 

In its highest development, intaglio is 
capable of a notable degree of pictorial 
interpretation. Highly finished products, in 
plate glass show cases, have their suitable 
counterpart in brilliant halftone plates on 
highly finished papers. And on the other 
side, portraits, fine-arts subjects, textiles, 
and much general photography require 
depth and texture attainable in intaglio. 

The Beck Engraving Company, Incor- 
porated, the Beck Building, Seventh and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, long has had 
high standing in the field of photoengrav- 
ing and color-platemaking. Under the title, 
“Beck Gravure,” the firm has attained an 
equal eminence in intaglio work. 

What has been recounted in previous 
paragraphs about the origin and progress 
of intaglio work has been for the purpose 
of arguing that the making of such an 
exhibit as this month’s frontispiece means 
much more than complimentary presenta- 
tion. It is an attainment in a time-honored 
art. It also represents the increasing adop- 
tion of intaglio illustration for marketing 
products in a manner best representing 
their esthetic qualities. 
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Rein Pad Test Sells 


When it comes to convincing a picked 
list of prospects, there is nothing like a 
practical test to turn interest into sales. The 
Rein Company, Houston, Texas, believes 
in giving its advertising this powerful and 
convincing ‘‘proof of the pudding.” 

One of its series of striking 814 by 11- 
inch folders, in colors, has two scratch pads 
tipped in on the inside spread. The one on 
the left is labeled ‘“Wasteful Method,’ and 
is padded with the common, brittle com- 
pound. The pad on right, labeled “Right 
Method,” is padded with the compound 
Rein uses regularly. Text invites recipients 
to take the pads out of the folder, to twist 
them, bend them, drop them, test them in 
every way. It points out that the brittle one 
will break, come apart, and cause loss of 
sheets. The Rein-padded one will not. 

As an advertising novelty it should pro- 
duce considerable business. As a working 
demonstration, it should reduce the selling 
costs. And as a mailing piece, it is an effec- 
tive demonstration of quality work coming 
from the Rein presses. 
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ive-Color Insert Produced by Offset 


John Bornman & Son Of fers Beautiful Item 
in Honor of Its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 


| INSERT on the facing page is part of 
the piece produced by offset lithography 
in five colors, black, two blues, yellow, and 
gray by John Bornman & Son in honor of 
its Seventy-fifth Anniversary. It is as mod- 
ern as tomorrow, yet as sanely restrained 
as a fine piece of printing will be with so 
much distinguished experience behind it. 

Founded in 1859, this firm enjoys the 
distinction of having been in the business 
longer than any other printing concern in 
the city of Detroit. John Bornman, who 
resigned from the composing room of 
Detroit's only newspaper, the Advertiser, 
to join O. S. Gulley, later became a part- 
ner in this small printing shop. In 1892 
John Bornman acquired sole ownership of 
the business, and formed a partnership 
with his son, Charles F. Bornman, the 
present head of the company, under the 
name of John Bornman & Son. 

The present officers of the company are 
Charles F. Bornman, president and trea- 
surer, Frederick D. Bornman, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. L. Roehm, Junior, secretary. 
The entire personnel consists of men who 
have been long in the graphic arts, and 
many employes who have been in contin- 
uous service up to forty years. 

During the seventy-five years that John 
Bornman & Son has been in business, the 
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location of its printing plant 
changed three times, each 
time allowing more room 
for expansion and the addi- 
tion of the most modern 
equipment. In 1911, the 
firm built its new four-story 
building on Fort Street, at 
that time occupying two of 
the four floors. During later: 
years more space has been 
acquired until the entire 
building is now being used. 
The expansion of John 
Bornman & Son has been conservative, but 
has kept pace with changing conditions 
and requirements as they existed from time 
to time in Detroit’s industries. It was not 
until 1926 that the management decided 
offset lithography offered a means of serv- 
ing its customers that could not be over- 
looked. A complete department had been 
installed at that time with the most modern 
equipment and headed by a man of long 
experience in lithography. This depart- 
ment has grown until it is now equal in 
capacity to the letterpress department. 
One of the oldest institutions in the 
city of Detroit, John Bornman & Son has 
seen printing change from hand-set matter 
to machine composition; from wood cuts 


This four-story building at Fort and Second Streets, Detroit, is completely occupied by John Bornman 
& Son, celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary. Insert on the facing page was produced in this plant 


John Bornman (left) and his son, Charles F. Bornman (right), 
the present head of Detroit's oldest commercial-printing concern 


to photoengraving ; from crude color work 
to today’s fine process-color reproductions ; 
from slow hand folding to rapid machine 
work. Charles F. Bornman points out the 
fact that all these improvements have gone 
hand in hand with the increased tempo of 
the times, permitting millions of copies to 
be produced today in the same time that a 
thousand were produced not so long ago. 

John Bornman & Son specializes in fine 
color work in both letterpress and offset. 
Its complete printing-to-mailing servicing 
includes copy and plan, layout, design and 
illustration, typographic layout and com- 
position, platemaking and production pro- 
cesses in letterpress and offset, and also a 
complete bindery for the folding, binding, 
addressing, and mailing. 

This insert was designed and produced 
by staff members of John Bornman & Son 
and indicates the professional expertness 
available to the customers of this notable 
Detroit concern. 

On the last page of this seventy-fifth 
anniversary mailing are listed twenty-five 
of Detroit’s oldest and also most representa- 
tive institutions which have been served by 
John Bornman & Son from twenty to more 
than sixty years. This year it is printing the 
sixty-fourth consecutive annual catalog for 
the Ferry Morse Seed Company. This is 
indeed a record of which to be proud, and 
indicates an unfailing adherence to a stand- 
ard of business principles and ethics of 
which a great many younger institutions 
might well be proud. 

The insert, entirely an offset production, 
is important to letterpress printers as a 
demonstration that long, expensive experi- 
ment is not necessary in adding offset to 
their own services. John Bornman & Son 
installed its first offset presses only eight 
years ago. 
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Be the Head Man! 


HERE IS A CONTEST THAT IS A CONTEST 


The International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, in cooperation with 
The Inland Printer, invites you to design the front cover for the 1935 Crafts- 
men’s convention program. The Inland Printer offers worth-while prizes, and 
Thomas E. Cordis, international president of the Craftsmen, has agreed to have 
the design winning first place used on the program book. Its designer, besides 
winning the top prize, will be given credit in the book. Designs of high rank 
will be shown and winners announced in The Inland Printer of April, 1935. 
To compete, it is not necessary to be a member of any club of Craftsmen, Odd 
Fellows, Elks—anything! So, don’t wait or take chances on being out of this most 
interesting of all The Inland Printer contests, the one that most will be heard 


about. Study the copy given below, read the rules carefully, and then go to it! 


Program of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen 1935 Convention + Cincinnati + August 25—28. 


First: $25 cash, plus the glory of designing the cover of the program book. 
Second: 15. Third: $10. Fourth: $7.50. Fifth: $5. And $3 to 
those who send the next five highest ranking designs. $77.50 in prizes! 


Submit, for the jury, 20 proofs, in two colors, one of which may be black, on 
any color or kind of moderately priced paper, 6 by 9 inches in size, unmounted. 
For reproduction, send three proofs of each form, separately, in black ink on 
white, coated stock. (If design is bled reproduction proofs may be on 7 by 10- 
inch paper.) Only type and typefounders’ ornaments may be used; no special 
drawings permitted. However, contestants may cut patterns in blank metal, 
linoleum, or rubber if desired. All designs must provide for Craftsmen’s official 
emblem with rule panel of desired size and correct proportions. Remember 
that your proofs must be mailed flat, with name and full address of contestant 
on the back of one only of the two-color proofs. To be considered by the jury, 
designs must reach The Inland Printer Contest Editor by February 10, 1935. 


Our American and Canadian printers will have plenty of outside competition 
as dozens of entries are expected from the progressive members of Australia’s 
Printing Industry Craftsmen’s Association. And dozens will come from Europe. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO + ILLINOIS + MARK FOR CONTEST EDITOR 
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This, in black and light blue on goldenrod stock, 
was submitted by a reader of this department. 
The use of the one "I" for both "Inland" and 
Printer’ is questionable because, on its account, 
neither word has real identity, comprehensibility 











PauL MILTON, Buffalo, New York.—Your 
business card is interesting because of the char- 
acterful type used, also the effective arrangement 
off center. However, the two main lines are 
crowded. Spacing between lines should not be 
less than spacing between words of the lines. 

GaGE REX WAMSLEY, of Chicago.—Your let- 
terhead is a knockout, and the same term, more 
aptly than anything else, describes the folder, 
“Speed,” done for Bliss & Laughlin. The design 
(space prohibits adequate description) symbol- 
izes speed in every particular, but the point itself 
is worth mention, since so many would have 
handled the page as they would anything else. 
No chance, we believe, of anyone getting one 
look at the front without turning to the inside. 

LARSON-DINGLE PRINTING COMPANY, of Chi- 
cago.—Congratulations on the smart, modern 
layout of the letterhead of the Mahogany Asso- 
ciation. For printing in one color, the six-point 
tule is too heavy for the light Kabel. Had Lamb 
been willing to spend a few dollars more for 
printing this rule and a six-point square orna- 
ment in color, the heading would be a gem in 
all respects, as it is in design. Watch these pages; 
you will see what it looks like in two colors. 

H. L. ROESSLER AND COMPANY, of Chicago. 
—Your folders constitute a revelation in the pos- 
sibilities in design and color effectiveness of 
printing made possible by use of hand-cut rubber 
plates. The way large, solid masses of color are 
laid onto the rough-textured stocks is similarly 
mpressive evidence of the printing qualities of 
‘ubber. In our judgment, a printer who orders 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 








By J. L. Frazier 


zinc plates for printing panels or, beyond that, 
simple forms like bands, arrows, circles, and so 
on, is just “throwing money to the birds.” 

NEWARK PRINTING CoMPANY, of Newark.— 
Congratulations on your series of monthly blot- 
ters. Copy is not only snappy and intriguing, but 
seasonal headings such as “and the Goose 
Honks High,” with text tying in, are turned 
cleverly into some suggestions which it seems 
should spur prospects on to greater advertising 
effort, then think of you as the logical printer to 
insure maximum result from the effort. Inciden- 
tally, each blotter is featured by appropriate rule 
and ornament, cartoons printed in colors. 

THE HAYDEN Press, Columbus, Ohio.—The 
blotter “Strength” is striking, the handling being 
very unusual. Bled at top and sides, a halftone 
printed in rose on white and showing a clenched 
fist covers somewhat more than half the stock. 
Top display and part of the text, in black, over- 
print the lower third of the halftone impression, 
across the top of which there is a triple rule 
band in green which helps balance, also covers 
rather awkward open space in the picture there. 
One word, “Printers,” in the signature, also ap- 
pears in the green. Presswork is excellent. 

WILL BATES GRANT, of Greenwood, Massa- 
chusetts.—"‘Pittypat and Tippytoe,” poem by 
Eugene Field, is beautifully done in de luxe 
keepsake style. Handmade Japanese-style paper 
for the text, printed one side only (sheets folded 
French style before binding), creates a delight- 
ful effect. The cover of a beautiful middle value 


The University College 
Applied Science Depts. Buildings 
Shakespeare Street, Nottingham 






DEPARTMENT OF 
TYPOGRAPHY 


Prospectus and Syllabus 
for Session commencing 
Monday, September 24th, 1934 


Booklet title page, featured by bled band in 
color, from English trade school. A pair of pages 
from this fine yearbook is shown on Page 40 


gray-blue handmade stock is beautiful. The title 
letters are in gold over a band printed in a rich, 
deep blue in a blind-stamped panel. Our only 
suggestion concerns the typography, which, while 
chaste, appears too delicate in relation to the text. 
HowarbD PAPER CoMPANY, of Urbana, Ohio. 
—Even in comparison with the other fine-paper 
samples you have issued to help your dealers 
and printers, the portfolio of lithographed let- 
terheads, “Color Value,” and also the folder of 
swatches, showing the full range of colors of 
Howard Bond, are outstanding. Featuring color, 
the title pages are smartly colorful, design being 
modern and distinctive, as well as impressive. 
Our compliments go to your unnamed designer 
and to every printer who uses these helps. 
AMERICAN CUT AND MATRIX COMPANY, of 
Kansas City, Missouri—'‘‘Faces of Type’ is a 
good specimen book, some of the pages of set-up 
work, ads, and so on, being particularly fine. 
Only suggestions are that a black rule at edge of 
the band in color at the left side of the cover 
would have snapped up the effect, and matched 
the rule and tint-block treatment of the title 
panels, and that the top margin is a bit too wide 
in the pages where the types are shown accord- 
ing to style and size. Press work is excellent. 
W. R. Turner, of Fresno, California.—Pro- 
portionately, the display of ‘““Wishes Are Not 
Horses” overbalances the body too much, so the 
text should be in a size larger type, in fact, it 
should take up half an inch more. This would 
not require a smaller ornament, only reducing 


cript 


by HOWARD ALLEN TRAFTON 
THE AMERICAN DESIGNER 


Tus letter emanates from a long felt need for a 
script truly modern in character, yet endowed with 
the dynamic qualities required to forcefully accentu- 
ate and contrast the static and constructed character 
of our contemporary type designs. J Its vivacity 
j and informality, typically American, as expressed in 

.this new letter, make it 
soos oulstanding 


contribution to modern letter design! 





ALEX. G. HIGHTON, INC. » Type Selling for dd verlisers + 8 WARREN ST. 
| NEWARK. N. J. + Telephone MArket 2- 7780-83 


Illustrations and the layout of this folder, adver- 
tising a type face, reflect in the open treatment 
the characteristics of the type which is featured 
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ONE Of A BERIES OF MODERN TYP 








\T NEELY PRINTING COMPANY 
; 


Few besides Ed Schubert can achieve such force and distinc- 
tion in such a simple way. Center spread of folder is at right 





On the original 9 by 19-inch poster, the eagle and his perch 
are in light blue, cross rules gold, bands of lettering black 
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space above and below it. The display 
lines are too closely spaced, but there is 
plenty of space for two points between 
lines of top display and one point between 
lines of the signature, top and bottom 
margins already being wider than the side 
margins. Too, the effect of tone and color 
from deep brown and orange printing on 
India-tint stock is very pleasing. 

MARTIN PRINTING COMPANY, Colum- 
bia, Missouri.—Y our blotter house-organ, 
“The Forecaster,” for September is inter- 
esting and attractive. It should benefit 
you. We consider that the type crowds 
the rule too closely across the top, par- 
ticularly in view of the relatively much 
wider comparable margin on the right. 
Too, the heads over items are so little 
stronger than the text they can scarcely 
be said to stand out at all. Use of the 
three-dimension letter for the title (just 
one word) adds the touch of distinction 
for which the style can be depended upon 
when it is used with restraint, the only 
way it should be. 

KESSLER PRINTING COMPANY, Hous- 
ton, Texas.—In the layout of type groups 
and distribution of white space, your 
September blotter is eye-arresting. Per- 
sonally, we don’t care for the type com- 
bination, but the vogue for condensed 
type, modest though it is, justifies the 
style used for display. We consider the 
Garamond Old Style figures of the calen- 
dar panel too small and restrained, not so 
much with clarity in view as because the 








discontent, and the signature group that 
we are surprised the former should be set 
so small. The dash in red between is 
unduly emphasized, both by the color and 
the space given over to it. 

ALFRED NEWNHAM, Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, Canada.—Such smartness, effective- 
ness, and beauty are rarely to be found in 
small printed forms used by merchants, 
and others, in anything but the largest 
centers, and there only to a limited extent. 
To match their quality in design, typog- 
raphy, and color, one must turn to the 
brochures and the like of national adver- 
tisers, who, wanting the best, go to the 
best printer they know of and give him 
carte blanche. Buyers of printing at Ham- 
ilton are fortunate. We know that other 
readers will get quite a thrill out of the 
peek they get from the group display of 
your work as shown on Page 55 of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for October. 

Orson H. UDALL, Denver, Colorado. 
—A paper company once issued a book- 
let we will long remember. In it are two 
pictures, one of them showing a bird 
alighting on a tree literally covered with 
cherries. The bird was distracted, didn’t 
know which way to turn, which morsel to 
take. The other picture showed a tree with 
but one cherry. No question there as to 
where Mr. Bird would alight, no distrac- 
tion. The moral applies to typography. 
Forms should be so arranged there will be 
just as few units individually attracting 
the eye as possible. The fact of there being 


Based upon the century-old Egyptian face the 
Girder types {Memphis Bold and Light, Rockwell 
Antique, Stymie Light] are truly contemporary 
designs. Originated by the famous Stempel Foun- 
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matter and at the same time embodies the spirit 





Straight, flat serifs and the round legibility of the 

newer sans-serifs give to Girder Type an enduring 
simplicity and smartness which make it uncom- 

monly useful for the varied needs of advertising 
composition and commercial printing. Available 

at Neely’s in Memphis Light and Bold, Rockwell 
Antique and Stymie Light, in the sizes shown on 

the following page. 


Garamond appears out of key with the 
bold-face types otherwise used. There is 
too little margin in the left in relation to 
that at top and bottom. All should be 
comparatively even. 

B. D. SMITH & BROTHERS, of Pulaski, 
Virginia.—Y our calendar blotter is nicely 
arranged, but of too retiring a nature. 
Calendars for the twelve months in such 
small space make the figures so small as 
to be difficult to see if printed in black 
or a strong color, yet here, along with the 
type matter, the printing is in a very deli- 
cate blue tint. The stronger color of the 
combination, red, is used for decorative 
features, which stand far forward of the 
parts which should advance. There is so 
much space between text, a quotation on 


NEELY PRINTING COMPANY 


871 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET - CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE ‘SUPERIOR 8999 


too many is the fault with your card, fea- 
tured by the gold band overprinted with 
type and ornaments at the top. Study it 
carefully, and you will see attention scat- 
tered, so to speak, not focused. 

RALPH SCHWAM, Wooster, Ohio.—If 
the wide combination border and cross 
paneling were in color, the front cover of 
the Ohio State Grange program booklet 
would be first class. As it is, one just 
seems to get a peep at the type matter 
through the maze of decoration. Lines of 
type could be spaced out to advantage 
and the ornament under the fourth of the 
upper sections eliminated. Too, the first 
line of the lower group crowds the sec- 
ond too closely. Here, again, spacing out 
the lines would develop better proportion 
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PARIS STYLED 


EVENING 
SHOES 








Audaciously colourful 
or subdued to minor 
tones. In moire crepe 
enriched with silver or 
gold. The shoes which 
give expression to the 
modern mood are now 
at the Saxone Shops 


SAXONE 


Modern type and classic ornament 
seem boon companions in this poster 
from the Yearbook of the printing de- 
partment of University College, Not- 
tingham, England, a notable institution 
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in the whole space, there being too 
much above and below the type in 
relation to that at the sides. Smaller 
items are neat but undistinguished. 

GAUMER PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Urbana, Ohio.—While the type and 
arrangement on the personalized blot- 
ters you issue to customers and pros- 
pects are rather ordinary, the stock 
helps out a lot, and the novelty must 
surely score. Across the top there is a 
rule band between which, for a space 
close to the left-hand side, the words 
“Gaumer Printing” appear in rather 
small type. A similar band appears 
near the bottom, with the words ‘‘Cit- 
izen Advertising’ between, but near 
the right-hand edge, in contrast with 
the position in the upper band. Now, 
in the center of the blotter there’s a 
relatively prominent (though not too 
prominent) panel in which is printed 
the name of each one to whom a set 
of half a dozen blotters was issued. 
The effect is of a personal blotter, not 
an advertisement. The printed side of 
the blotter is smooth finished in gold 
and bronze, striking the quality note. 

SoUTH BEND LATHE WoRKS, South 
Bend, Indiana.—Y our catalog of 1934 
Model South Bend Lathes is average 
quality. Something should be done on 
catalogs, even of this type, to avoid 
the chronic crowded appearance. We 
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ALBERT CRISCUOL 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHE 


~ TELEPHONE MAIN 609 


do not refer to the body type, but 
there should be more space between 
lines of heads and more space around 
them. Headings on the inside front 
cover and the first text page are too 
small in relation to the body. Mono- 
tone faces like Cheltenham Wide, used 
for text, do not create snappy, color- 
ful effects, but even this lack of so- 
called “color” would be minimized if 
the headings were blacker. As set in 
New Caslon, a moderately bold letter, 
heads blend too much with the body. 
To get a great deal out of catalogs 
when there is considerable matter is 
quite difficult. And illustrations large 
enough to show important details of 
machines are important, and there is a 
limit beyond which copy cannot be 
“boiled.” The cover is colorful, but 
would be more effective if the three 
lines of lettering, shaded with yellow 
and white against the blue background 
(the white being supplied by stock) 
were entirely in the orange. The ef- 
fect of the third dimension used is 
sometimes all right, but here the im- 
portant lines of the design are made 
rather too confusing. The two larger 
lines could well be an inch longer, 
with more space between them. 
PATTERSON SHUGG PRINTERY LIM- 
ITED, of Melbourne, Australia —Our 
compliments are extended on the very 
excellent manner in which the souve- 
nir view book of the Victoria and 
Melbourne centenary, “A Century of 
Progress,” is executed in all respects. 
The cover, in colors, featuring a view 
of the city’s tall buildings from the 
water, is colorful as well as impres- 
sive. Large halftone illustrations, bled 
in part and sometimes on three sides, 
are impressive and remarkably well 
printed. The handling throughout is 
sanely modern. Indeed, the only fea- 
ture we do not like is the yellow tint. 
Of course, we admit a personal aver- 
sion to this particular yellow (light 
lemon), but aside from that believe 
a buff would have been a lot better; 
for one reason, because it is warmer 
and richer. John Clayton, our sub- 
scription manager, born in your great 
country, says that the book is all but 
equivalent to a trip there. 
Ritt-MILLER COMPANY, Chicago. 
—That is a fine and impressive French 
folder you got out to announce your 
association with Typographer Harry 
Armstrong. In design, and in the way 
it is printed, the piece demonstrates 
your ability to meet the most exacting 
requirements. On the second page, a 
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While the text on the right is not an exemplification of clarity in print, the lay- 
out of Criscuoli's blotter offers a layout suggestion adaptable to other items 
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Striking announcement of about letter size, printed in deep brown 
and vermilion on bright yellow antique cover paper. This is mounted 
on a somewhat larger sheet of the red hue which creates the bled 
border effect indicated in our reproduction. The illustration printed in 
brown apparently was cut from linoleum, though it could be a reverse 
zinc from a simple drawing. Our friends Alberts and Echele score again 


MISS JANE O'CONNELL 
AND 

MR. NICKOLAS PAVLOFF 
INVITE YOU TO THE 
PRIVATE OPENING 
OF 


AT THREE FIFTY-NINE 
@VEST FIFTY-SEVENTH 
STREET 


JUNE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
FROM FIVE TO SEVEN 





Companion of page for the Ferris Wheel Bar shown without credit in 
September. Interesting creation of Frank L. Henahan, New York City 
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Fred Weber is the creator of this unusual folder title page, 
which comes from the typographic department of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia advertising agency. The original is printed 
in red-orange and deep blue-purple on salmon-colored paper 
and offers an attractive, must read" appearance to the piece 


J 


Interest-arousing title of 9 by 12-inch folder used by The Rein 
Company, Houston, Texas, to announce installation of an octet 
of new types. Printed in red, buff (background), and black on 
white, with main type group showing stock, original is striking 
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large halftone portrait of Mr. Armstrong, 
beautifully printed and then varnished, is 
tipped into a combination rule panel. 
Outside, there is a two-pica rule border 
in silver, inside, six points apart and six 
points from the silver, two one-point 
rules are printed in green and yellow. 
Where a portrait appears on a left-hand 
page, it is better if it faces to the right. 
Usually when photos face the wrong way, 
the engraver can reverse the position in 
the plate. However, since this one shows 
Mr. Armstrong with a pencil or pen in 
hand, it would mean making him appear 
left-handed. 

YEAGER TYPESETTING COMPANY, of 
Columbus, Ohio.—In design, the blotter 
“Modern Type Faces’ is quite impres- 
sive. The contrasting character of the type, 
however, is rather decidedly accentuated 
by the contrasting color scheme of deep 
blue, light blue, and silver on a delicate, 
blue-tinted stock. The merits of color are 
not dependent upon any combination giv- 
ing striking value contrasts, indeed where 
several colors are employed, parts printed 
in each should be such that there is bal- 
ance when printing is complete. How- 
ever, there is just one serious violation of 
tonal balance. It is brought about through 
printing the word “Modern,” set in the 
delicate Trafton script, in delicate blue, 
with the other words of the same line set 
in the much blacker (so, stronger) Stymie 
Bold, printed in the dark blue. The word 





W This is the month to 
balance sheet—to determine just where 
inforcement . . . T 


vents us from mentioning Keller-Crescent) it can go a 
long way toward increasing it i 
profes. 


The cure for anything is salt water—sweat, tears, or the sta. 


the eve of its $0th birthday, Keller-Crescent hastaken . &5, 
steps to make its service even more complete . . We 


lows, though to make it so by letterspac- 
ing would mean rather too much of that. 

F. B. ROBERTSON, of Tuckahoe, New 
York.—Considering limited experience, 
your product is highly commendable. !t 
demonstrates for a certainty a native abil- 
ity for design work, a talent many do not 
achieve in years at the case. While your 
type equipment is so limited, and the 
faces you have so unrelated, we admonish 
you to hold each piece of work to one 
style. Copperplate Gothic and Chelten- 
ham, for instance, are neither harmonious 
nor a Satisfactory contrast. Avoid, too, 
the use of italics altogether in capitals. 
Consideration of your envelope corner 
card will indicate the bad effect resulting 
from the very definite contrast of direc- 
tion of the roman caps and the line of 
the italic caps below. In upper-and-lower 
case, the slant of the italic is not so pro- 
nounced. In that form, italic is usually a 
pleasing contrast with roman of the same 
family. The envelope design suggests a 
tendency to excessive use of rule. Curb it. 

THE ARTCRAFT Press, Syracuse, New 
York.—While it is effective as printed, 
the front page of the folder ““We Create” 
would be better if ‘“We Create’ were 
nearer the top, possibly larger. Interest- 
ing is the rule-made line reaching down- 
ward from these words to the bottom, 
constituting the “I’’ of the word ‘‘Ideas,” 
the letters of which appear to be standing 
in water, with reflections and ripples 
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est football stadium . . . Watch breathlessiy while the 
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Puons; $-1-4-6 Evansviria, Inpiana 


One of an interesting and striking series of blotters from well known Evansville, Indi- 
ana, printing concern. The original is printed in red and olive on pale blue stock 


is emphasized, of course, through the con- 
trast in color, but on account of the weak 
color being used for the weak type, the 
word appears to stand farther away. The 
break in the line suggested is not alto- 
gether pleasing. 

CoLor PRINTING ComMPANY, of Mil- 
waukee.—We like the arrangement of 
both the blotter and your business card. 
However, major lines of the latter and the 
three-point rule between are too crowded. 
Too, the line “Creative Printing,’’ which, 
with the rule below, topping the stand- 
ard card copy, is in green, does not har- 
monize with the Bodoni that is otherwise 
employed. Handcraft styles like the Old 
Style Goudy Hand-tooled just do not fit 
in with a precision letter like modern 
Bodoni. Again, highlighted types lose 
their effect when the highlighting of the 
letters is filled with ink. The effect is of 
just poor presswork. There is room for 
adding at least one-point leads between 
text lines of the blotter, which appear 
crowded. Design would be improved if 
the word “Color” of the head made a 
line as long as “in Printing,’’ which fol- 
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extending outward, the whole suggesting 
sunrise or sunset at sea. Of course, with 
“We Create” larger, ‘Ideas’’ should be 
correspondingly increased in size. Display 
on the center spread lacks punch; even 
the main display at the top of Page 2 is 
too weak, particularly because the type 
is so widely letterspaced, a practice which 
always weakens. The Dix letterhead 1s 
quite attractive and, in general, is well 
designed. There is too little space between 
the main line and Mr. Dix’s name, and 
we rather dislike the scattering of the 
three parts of the secondary display, in 
green, though it doesn’t affect the form 
of the design as adversely as might be 
supposed at first reading. 

Tuomas M. Dart, of Chicago.—We 
appreciate the interest shown by your 
suggestion of a cover for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. In general, it is forceful, also 
interesting. Unfortunately, the large “I” 
made of rules and serving as the “I” of 
“Inland” and also ‘Printer’ in another 
line does not give this impression at a 
glance, and tends to make the whole con- 
fusing. It would be better, we feel sure, 























if this rule-made cap “I,” printed in 
color, were used only as of “Inland,” 
lining up at the bottom with the line. 
There would then be no uncertainty 
as to what word it belongs with, and 
indeed of its being a letter. By using 
a regular type “I” in ‘‘Printer,” and 
making no effort to space the word to 
the width of the first line, the effect 
would be improved. In that case, a 
“bullet’’ in color might be at the start 
of the word “September,” and the 
bullet in color now at the top of the 
design eliminated. You and our other 
readers should be able to visualize the 
improvement with the line changed 
as suggested. Clarity is the first essen- 
tial in typography. 

HuGHES-BulE CoMPANY, El Paso, 
Texas.— ‘Pigs vs. Printing’ makes a 
fine blotter, it is readable, too, despite 
the large amount of copy in four col- 
umns. As an advocate of short mes- 
sages in blotters, it is only fair to give 
the other side, which you express 
when you say, “We believe that if 
you have a real story to tell, the 
length of it will not prevent it from 
being read.” Quite right, Mr. Buie, 
and your copy warrants your writing 
as you do. However, the amount of 
advertising the average business man 
receives is such that if copy is extended, it must 
be most readable to get over with anything. 
The advice on brevity is safe and sound for the 
general run of advertisers. While the piece is 
well designed, it has one fault which, if not 
vital, is hurtful by degrees and is frequently 
observed. When a line of type is printed on a 
band in a second color, visibility is decreased as 
the second color is made darker. To an extent, 
the green of the band (made up of rules) back 
of the head across the top of this blotter is 
strong. It is a point to consider, anyhow. 

THE PETERSON PRINTERY, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan.—It is a real pleasure to make a sug- 
gestion, have it followed, then have the con- 
tributor say he sees the improvement. Your four 
blotters are fine. Indeed, they exemplify one of 
our own pet ideas, that being to keep copy brief 
and display little, but to make that 
which you do speak out. With a mini- 
mum of copy in display and that realiy 
standing out, all that is needed is a 
fair amount of white space. You have 
scored on all counts. Indeed ‘‘Blotter, 
Do Your Stuff” idealizes our ideas of 
effective type use without illustration 
which, if good, of course, always will 
help. With the words quoted running 
across the top in color, and a wide 
band bled at the bottom also in color, 
the smaller matter between is nicely 
framed and good tone balance results, 
while color gives emphasis through 
contrast of hue. And you had the good 
sense to use a soft, rather weak, color. 
In view of the size of the display, and 
the thickness of the band at the bot- 
tom, a brilliant color or one stronger 
in tone would have spoiled the whole 
thing. Indeed, the color bands on the 
May blotter are almost too strong in 
the red that is used. Congratulations 
all around. 

A WELL KNOWN automobile sells 
in part as a result of a slogan to the 
effect that as cars are improved, these 
better features will be found in the 
one inspiring the slogan. R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons, of Chicago, could with 
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complete justification adapt the slogan to “print- 
ing.’’ Repeated demonstration in folders and bro- 
chures which this great company issues inspire 
constantly increasing respect for this house of 
achievement. ‘“A New Technique in Fine Half- 
tone Printing,” 914 by 1214-inch brochure, dem- 
onstrates large halftones printed on dull-finished 
stock, and so exquisitely as to suggest gravure 
quality. The text states, ‘Here is something 
new. For the discriminating client we have just 
brought from Germany this new method of 
engraving and printing halftones,” and so on. 
It would be to pussyfoot decidedly to hesitate to 
say what our own observation along with com- 
ment of competent observers indicates, namely 
that as printing is made better, the great house 
of Donnelley will be found leading the way. 
Remarkable, too, is the fact that Donnelley’s 
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London: North-Western Polytechnic Printing Dept. 
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Increased values in K Shoes are the 
Natural consequence of increased 
sales. There has been an increase 
of 148% in the sales of K Plus 
Fitting Shoes in the last 7 years. 
That means hundreds of thousands 
of new K wearers. Thousands of 
square yards have been added to 
the Factories. Hundreds of new 
workers have been trained. 

It ts because of chat mutiplied 
output that to-day better-chan-ever 
K Shoes can be offered for less 
money. See this week's special 
display of K Bargains at your 
Nearest K Agent's shop or store. 
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An interesting and unusual rule arrangement features the title page of the school project book from England 
shown on the left, while simple illustrations cut by hand from linoleum add force and effect to the advertise- 
ment on the right. The color in the former is pale olive-green, while shoes in the advertisement are red-brown 


achievements belie the belief held by many that 
as a plant becomes bigger and bigger, manage- 
ment’s problem becomes so much one of finance 
and production that quality ebbs. Donnelley 
reflects credit upon the business and craftsman- 
ship of the printing industry. 

DoNALD J. WICKIZER, Monticello, Indiana. 
—yYou may feel proud of your portfolio of let- 
terheads, “Going Places.” It is hard to believe 
it comes from a city no larger than Monticello. 
Intelligence, typographical talent, and resource- 
fulness in handling both type and decoration 
are manifest, as is up-to-the-minute advertising 
sense. The cover, a French folder, illustrates two 
couples, in a cartoon technique, promenading 
across the lower, right corner of the page, with 
the title, “Going Places,” above the illustration, 
bled at bottom and side. While setting this title 
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COMPOSED AND CAST 
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MONOTYPE KEYBOARD 
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Compositors’ work done by 
students in the Composing 
Classes, and printed eight 
pages up by students in the 
Letterpress Machine Classes 





Similarly original and effective use is made of rule in these pages from the annual exemplar of students’ work 
from the printing department of another of England's progressive vocational schools. Rules are in red-orange 
on the original in each case, with type printed in black on the white stock. These layouts are worth real study 
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Decoration is in an interesting spot on this book- 
let cover, but with one type group centered on 
the stock and the other between band on left 
and right side of the page, layout is unbalanced 


in such small and such delicate type can be 
defended on the ground that the illustration is 
enough to arouse attention and provoke inter- 
est, the type is too small from a design stand- 
point, another thing, of course. We would like 
the page more if the two words of the title 
were three times larger, ‘“Going’’ in the upper, 
left-hand corner, with 114-inch margins at left 
and above, and “Places” below it and somewhat 
to the right. On the second cover, there is com- 
pelling copy with the head, ‘All Dressed Up, 
Going Places—Your letterhead is your intro- 
duction,” which discloses the significance of the 
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title. Excepting the one of ‘‘Chirpe, Hay, & 
Frazier,” the letterhead and envelope set-ups 
which follow are good, some excellent. The one 
seems dull and uninteresting, first, because the 
arrangement is commonplace and, secondly, 
because, aside from the name line, roman caps 
are used entirely. They are so near the same 
size, too, the effect is monotonous, nothing 
stands out. Most unusual of the designs is that 
for the Goldcamp Hardware Company, although 
the blue appears too dark, dominating the type. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Nottingham, England. 
—If the stock were not so dark, the cover of 
“Department of Typography” would be effec- 
tive. The type does not show up well because of 
the lack of contrast between printing and paper, 
and the solid rectangles in the top, right-hand 
corner and the lower, left-hand corner, in bright 
blue, command all the attention. Inner pages 
are strikingly handled. With respect to these, 
only one suggestion. The rule bands in blue 
at the bottom of each page should be full width 
of the type, with page numbers below rather 
than at the end of the shortened rules. ‘‘Exam- 
ples of Typography” contains some good work, 
but aside from presswork, which is excellent, 
this is the exception rather than the rule. The 
outstanding fault by and large is lack of unity, 
due to extravagant use of decoration and the 
breaking up of the type and decorative units, 
apparently without thought to form (pleasing 
contour) and design, particularly in proportion 
and balance. The cover is an example. Instead 
of attention being gripped, one is disconcerted 
by the irregular, scattered arrangement. While 
decorative, the title page is excellent; it indi- 
cates understanding of unity and form, and a 
definite objective. The two parts of the last 
line would be better if drawn together, with 
only a comma between, and if “Typography’’ at 
the top were somewhat longer, with the ends 
of the line in line with the vertical rules of 
the inner panel. Foreword pages are good, but 
display typography following is just ordinary 
when not bad. Watch particularly the breaking 
up of designs, specifically, placing the parts of 
designs to give the effect of unity, of holding 
together. Too, there is a tendency to crowd 
lines. Simplicity is a cardinal feature of good 
display. Rather than severity, simplicity requires 
arranging designs in the fewest possible number 
of parts. It is worth studying. 
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HuNT PRINTING CoMPANY, of New York 
City.—Despite a pleasing color effect, the cover 
of the Gopher Flower Lodge booklet is unpleas- 
ing. Furthermore, its qualities are those of a 
title page rather than a cover design, especially 
since there is more copy than should be put on 
a cover. Responsible, no doubt, is the fact that 
there is no title page. The lines that are above the 
square-and-compass emblem appear entirely too 
crowded, so we suggest the emblem should be 
dropped one pica, that amount of space being 
added circumspectly between the lines above the 
emblem. Another serious fault is the amount 
of space at left of the second line. When it was 
found that this line would not square up ade- 
quately with the first to avoid an unsightly hole 
between the first of it and the initial, some 
other arrangement should then have been tried. 
Combining in this one group several display 
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Reminiscent of another day, but charming and 
effective nevertheless (and, therefore) is this 4 
by 6-inch keepsake typebook from Stamford, 
Connecticut. Characteristic text pages are below 
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units, all set in caps of the same size, makes 
their instantly apparent significance impossible. 
The foreword page emphasizes the point that 
often comes up in work of this kind. Copy for 
the different pages is marked in one arbitrary 
measure, which, with the right amount of mat- 
ter, will permit of suitable margins. As in this 
case, no consideration, as a rule, is given short 
pages like this foreword. In view of the small 
amount of copy for such pages, the type shouid 
be set a narrower measure, so the group as a 
whole will be somewhat near the proportions of 
the page, also in order that margins at the sides 
will not be much narrower than those at the top 
and bottom. The heading is too far from the 
body, and, in view of the size of the page, might 
be larger. We will defer criticism of other pages 
until the next time you submit examples and 
points here mentioned are corrected. 
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Cover and three representative pages of Roy T. 
Porte's own inspiring publication. On the center 
spread, a four-color illustration shows Caxton and 
Wynken deWorde studying their first printing 
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NorTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, of London, 
England.—It is always a pleasure to examine 
the work of your printing students. The latest 
we have seen, in the 1933-34 Yearbook, indi- 
cate definite improvement, especially in typog- 
raphy, over previous issues. In the main, the 
work appears more modern; modern, however, 
through use of the saner of the new layout fea- 
tures. Too, it has the merit of structural sim- 
plicity, effective in getting attention and in 
getting the message across. The cover, in black 
and green on gold, is unusually striking. How- 
ever, the type and oval ornament in the main 
panel seem to be piaced too far to the right and 
close to the front edge. In order to correct this, 
the main panel should be wider, made so by 
moving the vertical band to the left and possibly 
the horizontal band down a space to conform. 
Of the text pages, those on antique paper in the 
front section are most interesting, the rule bor- 
der treatment in red being characterful and 
impressive. There is no rule on the inside. At 
top and bottom, two-point rules are used, while 
at the front five one-point rules appear inside 
one six-point rule, all closely spaced. The effect 
is interesting where, as on the title, there is no 
printed page facing, and, of course, the treat- 
ment on facing pages speaks for itself. Another 
particularly fine example is the advertisement 
“Paris Styled Evening Shoes.” It is distinctive, 
in view of the type and the silhouette boot illus- 
tration printed in color, and forceful, because of 
the contrasting display and simple arrangement. 
We regret to see display of one advertisement 
set in an Engravers Roman. It is not only pat- 
ently old fashioned, but unsuitable for adver- 
tising, being a type for stationery, especially for 
imitating copperplate work. It seems that one 
fault we have had to point out heretofore, the 
crowding of lines, has been very largely over- 
come. While mention of the improvement in 
the typography is made, in our opinion press- 
work is an outstanding feature, four-color half- 
tones being executed in the finest manner. 

SOMERVILLE Press, of Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey.— While not outstanding or de luxe—since 
the nature of the work is such that the limit is 
not allowed on paper, and so on—specimens 
you submit are of considerably better-than-aver- 
age grade. Your own letterhead is striking in 
design, to be improved only by printing the 
twelve-point rule band in a weaker color. Its 
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Characterful type, suggestive of Humanistic hand 
of early written books, insures interested atten- 
tion for this blotter advertisement in orange-red 
and black on white stock whenever it is seen 


strength is such that the slogan printed over it 
in the dark blue scarcely, shows at all. In view 
of the small-size, delicate type used, the work 
called for a related color instead of contrast; 
the effect would be better if a light gray or blue 
tint had been used for the band rather than the 
dark orange. While the S. J. Crawford business 
card is striking and interesting, we would like it 
better if the half-circle ornament in black were 
omitted or printed in the second, weaker color. 
If it were in color, and there was one (also in 
color) turned the other way at the front of the 
two lines just below the name, the whole effect 
would be more satisfying without being less 
impressive or interesting. Without such orna- 
ments, the orange bands and lines overprinting 
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them above and below the name line should be 
lengthened. While the inside of the advertising- 
program booklet ““Mama’s Baby Boy’’ is com- 
mendable, one style of type being used for all 
advertising display instead of many and varied 
ones, as is the rule, the cover is in our opinion 
the poorest work of all. First, the type, John 
Hancock, is lacking in the simplest attribute of 
style. More important, the layout lacks unity; 
it seems to be flying apart. When a design gives 
that effect, attention of readers is so uncertain, 
really, it sets up a nervous reaction. Sans-serif 
and Century Bold make a poor combination. 
However, if the latter, used as text, were some- 
what smaller in relation to the sans than it is 
in the booklet “Now is the Time to Buy Real 
Estate,’ the effect would be better. When one 
of two inharmonious types combined is decid- 
edly smaller than the other, the effect of points 
of difference is minimized. 

The CAMDEN COUNTY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT, of Pennsauken, New 
Jersey—As school work, your specimens are 
much above average. A package label with dis- 
play: in Forum is quite professional, the blotter 
“Employers” practically as good, although lines 
are crowded. This item offers the opportunity to 
emphasize important points about display. For 
one, the signature is too weak; it should be at 
least one size larger than the text. We under- 
stand the reason for gradually shortening the 
lines of the body—being done so that the space 
between the ends of these lines and the exclama- 
tion point, which is aslant, would be uniform— 
but believe you took the greater of two evils. A 
variation in the form of margin between type 
and exclamation point would be less objection- 
able than the odd shaping of the body, straight- 
sided on the left, angular on the right. Being set 
throughout the same measure, the effect of the 
text would be much better, while eliminating the 
short lines in two paragraphs would provide 
space for enlarging the signature. The head is 
not nicely placed in relation to the body, and 
might well extend to the left of the body, espe- 
cially if the line were longer than the measure 
of the text. “Lessons in Printing,” a booklet, is 
in most respects excellent. The halftone illustra- 
tions, nicely printed in green on rough paper, 
provide sufficient decoration, so, we feel, the 
rule work between should be eliminated, and the 
main display made larger and more in propor- 
tion with the size of the illustrations. Although 
the bands at top and bottom suggest a lack of 
unity, and the ornament above the imprint is 
turned the wrong way, the title page generally 
is attractive. Then the ornament should be raised 
closer to the illustration, which also should be 
raised to overcome the effect of centering. Uni- 
form spacing between groups creates monotony. 
We dislike the italic initial on the opening text 
page, the ugly, unpleasing shaping of the text 
at the start being the reason. Rather than being 
set in with the body, such initials should extend 
into the margin. The ticket for the January 20 
card party is interesting. However, the effect is 
disconcerting because of the many units of rela- 
tively uniform strength. There should be as few 
points of eye-appeal as possible in all work; the 
two or three major points should stand out defi- 
nitely, the less important as small as-consistent 
with legibility. We believe you will agree the 
Greek bands above and below the date on the 
poster “Evening Classes’ are too ornate. They 
tend to lessen the force of the type. As a matter 
of actual fact, there is not sufficient size contrast 
between major and minor copy features; also, as 
the type on the whole is relatively small, white 
paper should have been used to provide maxi- 
mum contrast. 
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Diers also turned out the Northern Life Insurance Company letterhead, which is followed with an 
interesting heading by Frank M. Kofron, Saint Paul. Package Producers has gray above the rules, with 
silver between them, type and rules being in black. J. F. Tucker, genius on letterheads, turned out the 
Goshen design, and the Larson-Dingle Printing Company, Chicago, that for the Mahogany Associa- 
tion. Printed in a middle blue and black on white paper, the Ahrendt letterhead is, perhaps, the best 
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Index Must be Made Carefully 





If It Is to be Truly Useful 


ILLING two birds with one stone is in- 

teresting, so here goes. Notice is given 
of a preliminary edition of “A Handbook 
of Style for Yale University Press,” and at 
the same time it is desirable to furnish 
some matter in reply to a number of in- 
quiries received as to the method of mak- 
ing indexes. (It will be noted that I do 
not say “indices,” for the English plural is 
better than the Latin, use of which in ordi- 
nary writing seems to me to carry the air 
of affectation, as though one were to say 
‘Look what a lot I know!’’) 

Yale follows The University of Chicago 
Press in rules for composition. It also bor- 
rows from Doctor Mawson’s “Editorial 
Course.” The purely original part of the 
book is in the preliminary section on prep- 
aration of copy and the handling of proofs. 
There is little in the book that calls for 
specific comment. The important point is 
that The Yale University Press has seen fit 
to make for its authors a book of style. The 
two or three pages devoted to the subject 
of index-making may be studied here and 
now, with usefulness to the many follow- 
ers of Proofroom who have asked about 
that kind of work. 

The last paragraphs of the Yale section 
on this interesting subject seem to me to 
be the natural ‘‘way in.” How is an index 
made? First, you work with cards or slips 
of paper of uniform size. A handy size is 
3 by 5 inches. It is hardly possible to begin 
indexing until the work has reached the 
page-proof stage. The page proofs should 
be read through, carefully of course, and 
items noted as they occur. It is better to 
make too many cards than to try to econ- 
omize. A superfluous card can be thrown 
out with little loss. An omission, however, 
may cause serious defect in the final prod- 
uct; you might catch it later, or you might 
not. Better be safe than sorry. 

Any full index is bound to contain many 
main heads with subheads beneath. These 
subheads should be made as you go along. 
Enter each on a separate card with the main 
head at the top. Then when you group the 
cards, the main head is crossed off. This is 
much cheaper, in point of time and work, 
than to look up the main head each time 
and put the subhead on the card under it. 
The first stage of the work is rough; get- 
ting rid of the ragged edges is a process 
in itself, for special attention. 

The slips will come together naturally, 
inevitably, when you start alphabetizing. 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


This should be done at fairly frequent in- 
tervals. As Yale puts it, the frequency de- 
pends on “how long the indexer can carry 
in his mind the nature of the heads and 
subheads he is using.” When you have 
gone through the entire book, alphabetiz- 
ing is to be completed. At this stage of the 
game you take pains to check up on com- 
plementary entries. If you have a card read- 
ing ‘France, naval accord of, with Italy,” 
you should make a card for ‘‘Italy, naval 
accord of, with France.’’ Thus the reader 
can get hold of the subject by either handle. 

Here is an extremely interesting note, 
reproduced for consideration by those who 
have to struggle with indexing: 

Index references may be made to sections of 
paragraphs rather than to pages. An index 
should never contain references to both pages 
and sections or paragraphs, as this confuses the 
consulter, even if the two kinds of references 
are distinguished by different kinds of type. 

Many books responsibly authored and 
put out by publishers of high standing have 
indexes in which reference is given both 
by section or paragraph and by page. This 
is particularly true, perhaps, of textbooks, 
where indexing is specially important. The 
Yale University ruling on this point is pe- 
culiarly worthy of critical attention. To me 
it seems open to question ; wide open. 

Says Yale: “The problem of what is to 
be included in an index varies with each 
book, as does also the question of how 
elaborate it shall be.’’ Some books need 
the closest kind of indexing ; others get by, 
quite satisfactorily, with much less detail 
of entry. Indexers must discriminate. 

The Yale stylebook says “All names of 
persons or places mentioned in the book 
should be included, unless they are merely 
identification or literary flavoring.” For 
example, if the book mentions a Mister 
Blank of Memphis, you would index the 
“Blank” but not Memphis. If there is pass- 
ing reference to a quotation from Burns, 
you would not, according to Yale, index 
“Burns.” But for those in doubt I would 
say there is much more danger of your in- 
dex falling down through omission of a 
possible entry for which some one might 
happen to look than through giving entry 
to a subject for which no one will look. 
It is better to “play it safe.” 

Again, Yale says that names of books 
discussed in the text should be indexed, 
“but those given purely as bibliographical 
reference should be omitted.’’ I have my- 
self had experience as manager of a uni- 


versity press, so I think I “get’’ both sides 
of this, the academic and the practical. 
And it is again my opinion that an index 
may better err on the side of over-inclusior. 
of items than to take the risk of failing to 
satisfy a reader who wants the casual as 
well as the vital references identified for 
him. My rule is, “Play it safe.” 

Another point on which opinions may 
and do differ is touched in the Yale para- 
graph informing the reader that ‘The sub- 
ject of a whole book is not indexed, unless 
possibly there is statistical or historical 
material which can be included only under 
that head.” Again, I would prefer to err 
on the side of over-inclusiveness rather 
than to draw the point too fine. 

One thing the indexer should look out 
for is to be sure that the subheads under 
every main heading are full and complete. 
If your book mentions Bolsheviks fre- 
quently, try to include under the heading 
“Bolshevik” every single reference to Bol- 
sheviks. It is far better to include a dozen 
references which may be passed over by 
some student of the volume than to omit 
any reference which might be of interest 
to any of its consultants. 

The easier a reference book is to use, 
the more use it will get. 

As to the typing of indexes, there are 
many possible schemes. Some are simple, 
some are elaborate. “Other things being 
equal,’ as we say—though other things 
seldom are equal—the simpler forms are 
best. Typographical simplicity makes for 
ease and certainty in reading. The prin- 
cipal point here is that of cross-reference. 
It should always be the indexer’s effort to 
provide the reader with entries which will 
make him sure of finding the text’s refer- 
ence to any subject on which he may fairly 
base a test of the author. 

As to alphabetization and punctuation, 
printers’ practice differs very widely. Here 
again, the simplest way is best. Too often 
the indexer confuses his work with an 
over-refinement of considerations apparent 
to him but not in the least interesting to 
those who read the book and wish to check 
up on one point or another. Such matters 
as how to enter words in “Mt.” and “St.” 
are of practical importance. For these and 
all matters of indexing, simple common 
sense is the best guide. When in doubt, 
give two entries, would be a safe rule to 
foliow. Why take needless risks? 


xk * 
Praises Design Features 


I wish to express my great appreciation of 
your management and editing of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The natural, consistent manner in 
which you have handled the transition of design 
from the old to the new way has been a great 
help to me, and I am sure to thousands of 
others—DOoNALD J. WICKIZER, The Tippecanoe 
Press, Monticello, Indiana. 
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Many Prefer Comma in Display 


Is the use of the comma between ‘July’ and 
“1934” on the cover of THE INLAND PRINTER 
the result of a definite rule, or is it just a mat- 
ter of taste? The Style Manual of the United 
States Government Printing Office says “July 
1934” is their preference. The Manual of Style 
of the University of Chicago Press says, ‘Do 
not use a comma between month and year in 
display lines: May 1934.” 

Yet the editors of 171 of the publications we 
print prefer to use the comma. Personally, I am 
of the opinion that a display head looks better 
without it. But I don’t want to start campaign- 
ing if I am going to run into some rule that 
will knock me flat. Canst advise ?—Illinois. 

I canst, but only in a general way, for 
this point of style is essentially one of taste 
rather than of positive right and wrong. I 
use the comma, for no reason whatever 
except that I was “brought up” that way. 
In favor of the comma is the fact that the 
dating is an incomplete form of what is to 
be signified—namely, that the month men- 
tioned is of the year whose number is given 
with it: July of 1934. In favor of the no- 
comma style is the printing custom of min- 
imizing punctuation in display. 

It is extremely interesting to learn that 
so many editors prefer the comma style. 
I would have supposed the no-comma way 
to be almost a unanimous preference. 


Misuse of ''Had'' Causes Problem 


While “had rather”’ is strictly ungrammatical, 
it has the distinction of running in the King 
James translation of Holy Writ. Those good 
English scholars made David say, “I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my Lord.’’ And 
recently a feature writer out this way used this 
expression: “I had rather be a hod carrier than 
. . . So help me, I had!”"—Oklahoma. 

The major case against ‘“‘had rather’ 
works this way: You would not say, “'l 
had be,”’ so how can you say, ‘I had rather 
be’’? You say “I would be,” so you can say 
“I would rather be.’ It is not quite a wise- 
crack to say that people sidestep by saying 
or writing “I'd rather be,” for it is quite 
likely the contractions of common speech 
plant confusion in the mind that creates a 
real difficulty in writing. You are not quite 
sure just what you meant when you said 
“T'd’’—whether it was “I would” or “I 
had.” That is the simple explanation. 

““Rather’’ means ‘‘sooner,” and we use 
the word loosely, in two ways: sooner in 
point of actual timing, and sooner in point 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be answered in this department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail. 








By Edward N. Jeall 


of preference. ‘He would rather fight than 
eat’’ becomes, in some folks’ speech, ‘‘He’d 
sooner fight than eat.’’ So “rather” with 
the auxiliaries “would” and “had”’ carries 
the meaning “more gladly, more will- 
ingly.”” And when you bring it down to 
this basis, it is undeniable that ‘“‘would”’ 
works better in such use than “had” could 
be expected to. 


This Is F-f-flattering Indeed 


Will you please tell us where we may obtain 
a good desk dictionary? We would also like to 
tell you without the least trace of s-s-stuttering 
that we appreciate and enjoy your department. 
It is most helpful.—Kansas. 

This comes from the printing depart- 
ment of a milling company. We do not 
prefer to commend one dictionary over 
another, and only the purchaser’s need can 
properly be the deciding factor in a selec- 
tion. There are several good desk dictiona- 
ries. It would be wise to examine them at 
the bookstore or the library, to make sure 
which would best meet the shop’s needs. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Don't Gamble 
With Advertising 
Dollars 


Advertising is an investment, not 
an expense. You want maximum 
pulling power in a minimum of 
space. Space is expensive. Good 
typography is not, because space 
is money thrown away unless the 
ad sells. Good typography will 
help you sell, providing your mer- 
chandise is right, if your price is 
right, and your customer contact 
is pleasant. Good typography is 
not a magic powder. It alone will 
not sell. It certainly will help sell 
if the other factors are correct. If 
you believe in this, then it will pay 
you to visit us and get the desired 
results from your advertising. 


* 


York Composition Company, of Pennsylvania, 
plays up this philosophy in its house-organ 





When Is a Blonde a Blond? 


The following sentence was written by the 
editor of one of our publications: “He is the 
father of two platinum blonds, a boy and a 
girl.” The sentence is in a biographical sketch. 

We changed this sentence to read ‘He is the 
father of two lovely children, a boy and a girl.” 

We try to follow the Standard Dictionary, 
which seems to show that “blond’’ has both a 
masculine and a feminine spelling. This dic- 
tionary does not say that “platinum” properly 
may be used as an adjective describing a per- 
son’s complexion, though nowadays we fre- 
quently see the word so used and, so far as we 
know, it may be correct. 

This is not the usual printshop argument. We 
changed the copy because we were in doubt 
about the spelling, as also the actual meaning of 
“platinum” when used in serious writing. Nor 
is it a question of following the customer’s copy, 
for we are the customer. 

We have been carefully reading your depatt- 
ment for years, and we continue to learn things 
as we grow older. So please give us the benefit 
of your good judgment in this case—New York. 

Every good and worthy worker goes 
right on learning as the years pile up. So 
far am I, myself, from being through with 
learning things, it sometimes seems as if I 
had hardly started. Probably I who con- 
duct this department learn more from it 
than any one else does. 

The new Webster (International, second 
edition) dictionary distinguishes between 
“blonde” and “blond,” feminine and mas- 
culine. The problem is to find a word for 
a she and a he together, and I see no bet- 
ter way to do it than to say “two blonds.” 
Compare “‘artiste,” ‘‘artist,’’ and then ‘'two 
artists.” This involves a certain concession, 
in dropping the indication of sex. But in 
the example given, this was met by add- 
ing, “a boy and a girl.” This is more than 
is ordinarily done. 

It seems to me the way the sentence was 
first written was okay; but of course it 
would depend somewhat on the character 
of the publication, whether for plain folks 
or for critical following. The solution as 
given in the letter was, of course, a com- 
plete sidestep. That is frequently the most 
satisfactory way out, and is by no means 
cowardly, rather, intelligent. 

“Platinum” is defined in the new Web- 
ster as “A nearly neutral gray, slightly 
bluish, of medium brilliance.” This would 
justify its use with “blonde,” when the 
blonde’s hair is really that color. 
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Confusion as to Use of Comma 


Here is a case in which I am confused. Is a 
comma necessary after “grieved” in the follow- 
ing sentence? (And is a colon required to fol- 
low after the interrogation point, here?) “At 
times one is amused, at times grieved by the 
greed and dissatisfaction manifested by some.” 
Your advice will be appreciated —M/chigan. 

Personally, I would prefer the comma 
after “grieved,” but a good many writers 
would consider that “fussy.” There is a 
real break between “‘amused’’ and “‘at,”’ 
where the comma appears in the sentence 
as submitted, but following ‘‘grieved”’ the 
thought runs smoothly on. So I would rule 
for the two commas, but would by no 
means condemn any one who preferred to 
omit the second. Of course, the point 
should be decided with reference to the 
whole style of the order, or the office, 
tight or loose. 

And I would have written the query: 
“Is a comma necessary . . . in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘at time . . . manifested 
by some.” If the query mark must be 
used, I would place it after close-quotes. 


Punctuation of Abbreviations 


An argument has arisen between our opera- 
tors and readers in regard to the corrections as 
circled on the enclosed proof. We would appre- 
ciate a ruling from you, with reasons for or 
against the necessity for the full point—New 
South Wales. 


The proof is of a list of items under the 
heading ‘“‘Handy Kitchen Measurements.”’ 
Some of the lines involve no point of pos- 
sible dispute, as: 

1 Ib. flour equals 1 quart. 


1 lb. butter equals 1 pint. 
1 lb. 2-0z. brown sugar equals 1 quart. 


These lines are reproduced merely to 
demonstrate, as groundwork for an answer 
to the query, the style intended to be fol- 
lowed. An intermediate stage of the study 
is reached with consideration of the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1 tablespoon grated cheese—1/ 02. 

2 tablespoons bread crumbs—1 oz. 

1 tablespoon baking powder—1 oz. 

Here, it is to be noted, the period for 
the abbreviation of ‘‘ounce’’ serves also to 
mark the end of the item, in the style set 
in the lines quoted above. And this leads 
to the lines provocative of the argument 
and the query: 

Butter—1 breakfast cup—]/, Ib. (8 oz.) 

Flour—1 breakfast cup—1{ Ib. (4 02z.) 

Sugar (crystal)—1 breakfast cup—l4 lb. (8 
02.) 

The point at issue, obviously, is whether 
there should not be a period after the 
“close-paren.” By inescapable analogy, it 
should be there. I suppose the operators 
contend the period after “‘oz’”’ is enough, 


as it is in the second set of items quoted. 


But the ‘‘close-paren’”’ knocks that argu- 
ment through the ropes. One period is 
cnough for both jobs in the second set of 
lines quoted above, but certainly not in the 
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Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M:. BONE 


Some printing terms and their meaning: 

Makeup—tThe answer to a (homely) 
maiden’s prayer. 

Strip ping—One of the requirements in 
a nudist colony. 

Dummy—The type of printer who per- 
mits a prospect to carry off his layout 
ideas to a rival printer free of charge. 

Pad—W hat the printing salesman does 
to his expense account. 

Tipping—A practice common in most 
countries—except Scotland. 

Kill—What an average foreman would 
like to do to an average devil who makes 
a specialty of pi. 

Bodkins—The last half of an exclama- 
tion that begins with ‘‘Odds.” 

Trimming—What unscrupulous print- 
ers try to give their customers. 

Three-column head—The thing you are 
sure to have the morning after the night 
before. 


It does us good from time to time 
To mix work with a pun, 

So don’t take these terms soberly— 
They're only meant in fun. 








last set. Those lines should have been set 
as below, and the proofreader’s marks call- 
ing for change were absolutely correct: 

Butter—1 breakfast cup—], Ib. (8 0z.). 

Flour—1 breakfast cup—l4 bh. (4 02z.). 

Sugar (crystal)—1 breakfast cup—l,, lb. (8 
0z.). 

The two periods with only a ‘‘close- 
paren” between may not be pretty, but they 
are correct, since the other items set that 
as style for the entire work. 


Singulars and Plurals Do Get Mixed 


I always take time to read Proofroom, and 
wish to submit the following: The verb in this 
clause was brought up for discussion, ‘Since 
there are such a multitude of items.” Inasmuch 
as “multitude” is a singular word with a col- 
lective meaning, and “‘items’’ is plural, should 
the verb be “are” or “is”? I think “is” should 
be correct—New York. 

You are positively right. The meaning 
is plural, but grammatically the singular 
verb is required to match the singular sub- 
ject, “‘multitude.’’ The phrase “‘of items’’ is 
interjected, qualifying ‘multitude,’ but 
“items” is not the subject of the verb. It 
is an error commonly made. 


Possessive ''S'' Comes to Life 


Our editor sent back a piece of copy the other 
day in which he had written ‘‘a local Japanese’ 
daughter’’ — making the possessive of “'‘Japa- 
nese’”’ by merely using the apostrophe after the 
“e,” without an “'s’’ following it. 

When I gave him an argument over it, he 
said it would not sound right if the apostrophe- 
“s” was used. I would appreciate your opinion. 
I think he is wrong.—California. 

Well, I think your editor was pretty 
nearly right; but it’s a quirky problem. 
“Japanese’s’” would bother a lot of the 
folks. It would not be wrong, however, in 
a positive way. If the style of the shop 
called for the ’pos-''s’’ after words ending 
in ‘‘s” or its sound, that awkward combi- 
nation would, in fact, be the logical form 
to use. Does the shop print ‘Jones’ house,” 
or “Jones's house’’? 

Anda still closer comparison would be: 
“Joyce’s house,” or ‘Joyce’ house.” As a 
matter of mere personal preference, let me 
note that I like the added ‘‘s’”’ in all but a 
few polysyllabic words or names. It does 
seem heavy to say ‘‘Aristophanes’s plays,” 
though that is a completely logical applica- 
tion of a rule I like. The simple truth is, I 
do not like to be tied up in rules. “A local 
Japanese’ daughter’ would be favored by 
most plain folks—and, I think, probably 
by a majority of those who exert any real 
influence on present-day styles. But, it is 
up to the shop’s style rules. 


Compounding Simplified—Perhaps 


In the July issue you had an interesting dis- 
cussion of compound words. But there creeps all 
the way through a sense of the mysterious. You 
wonder why and wherefore. The explanation is 
found in the fact that you discovered several 
ways of rendering such words as you enumerate. 

I make it a rule to write in solid form all 
terms expressing a unit. I write “morning- 
glory,” “diningroom,” “‘candlestickmaker.’’ Yet, 
more and more, writers are using the solid form. 

The best excuse for using these solid words 
is that they are not ambiguous. People know 
what is meant by “morningglory’’; but ‘“morn- 
ing glory’ is problematical. 

Another word is “grandchild.” Some writers 
use ‘grand child.’ This naturally raises the 
question, “How grand is he?” 

A wild boar is a hog which is not very tract- 
able. A wildboar is a denizen of the forest, and 
is considered dangerous. 

A groundhog is an animal that burrows down 
in the earth. A ground hog may be one that has 
been turned into sausage. 

If you see these words in separated form, you 
are obliged to edit the expression before you can 
understand it. 

You will notice that as words come into more 
general use the tendency is to solidify them. 
First we had “steam boat,” then ‘‘steam-boat,” 
but now ‘‘steamboat.” Also ‘‘post office,” “post- 
office,” ‘‘postoffice.”’—Arkansas. 


This is mighty interesting. But like, 
everything else that any of us writes about 
compounding, it fails to settle the ques- 
tions that constantly arise to vex the writer 
and the proofreader. The writer of the let- 
ter simply rules out the hyphened form. 





As to the progress from two-word form 
through hyphened form to solid form, 
careful study of the history of words fails 
to qualify that as a conclusive theory. 

Our friend in Arkansas has made a very 
spicy contribution to the discussion, but 
there is still plenty to discuss. There never 
will be anything like unanimity on these 
matters, or a universally uniform style. To 
my way of thinking, that is not even desir- 
able; it would be a leveling out of print, 
robbing it of much of its character. 

What is to be desired is that each shop 
shall have consistency in its work, and a 
style that does not mix half a dozen dif- 
ferent principles. The distinctive service 
rendered by this department in this field is 
in bringing together, for study by all who 
are interested, the various considerations 
on which different persons base their prac- 
tical rulings. 


How Firm Names Should Be Used 

Please note the first paragraph in the enclosed 
clipping from our paper. One of the boys here 
says the sentence should read, “It is expected 
that in the very near future the big Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. will open.” What do you say is the 
proper form as regards that short form of the 
word “‘and’’? I shall appreciate your comments 
greatly —New York. 

Take the second question first. The short 
form of ‘‘and”’ is used in titles by many 
corporations. Anybody working for them 
would of course be expected to follow their 
style, always. In legal matter, or in any 
kind of work where exactness is expected, 
the firm's own style should be scrupulously 
observed. In ordinary work, as in newspa- 
per composition, for an example, some are 
careful about this, while others choose to 
disregard the corporation’s own style and 
spell the word “and” out. The ampersand 
is unsightly in running text. 

The sentence referred to in the letter is: 
“It is expected that in the very near future 
the big Sears, Roebuck Co. will open a 
store . . .”” What the reporter actually had 
in mind would have been more exactly rep- 
resented by this: “It is expected the big 
Sears, Roebuck company will open.” That 
is to say, he was not thinking in terms of 
the corporation title, but rather of a com- 
pany which he identified as Sears, Roebuck. 
An advertisement of that company in a 
paper on my desk is signed “Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co.” Whether the firm always 
uses that form, or in this particular instance 
permitted ‘‘Company” to be abbreviated in 
order to get large type into a short line, I 
do not know and cannot say. 

As a straight answer to the question, I 
should say it would have been much better 
to make it ‘‘company”’ instead of “Co.” But 
it must be noted this ruling applies to the 
special cast of the sentence, and would not 
affect the following of Sears, Roebuck’s 
own style when running name as a title. 
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Last Three Months of Calendar 
Rated Lowest by Reviewer 


HE ONLY LEAF OF THE 1934 twelve to 
T be produced by other than relief print- 
ing, October is by offset, and savors some- 
what of lingering traditions that have come 
down through the lithographic 
industry. Despite the specifica- 
tions of ‘‘such material as may 
be found in any good print- 
shop,” this leaf embodies a 
considerable amount of ietter- 
ing. In these days of so many 
excellent types, there is far less 
need for lettering than in for- 
mer years. If lettering be used today, it 
should be of such superlative character as 
to warrant its extra expense. 

The printer states a laudable intention to 
obtain variety from former calendars by an 
introduction of a decorative panel (he calls 
it an illustration) down the side. He uses 
the trade-mark because the panel at the left 
“was a bit severe.’”’ However, 
this design, as printed in red- 
orange and deepbrown on Vel- 
lum Offset, suffers from too 
much of the warm color and 
also in the confusion wrought 
by two axes of design. Note 
that the white panel carrying 
most of the wording is quite 
strongly centered bythe formal 
symmetry of type and lettering. 
And in the meantime, the cal- 
endar panel centers on a dif- 
ferent axis, while the left panel 
of decoration sets up a further 
disturbance of vertical line. 

In the suggested revision, 
the excess of red-orange was 


This isthe third and conclud- 
ing instalment of this helpful 
discussion of basic principles 
in typography and layout. It 
is especially made valuable 
because the author's "before 
and after" illustrations are 
included with his discussion 





By HARRY L. GAGE 


the type masses, which seem to gain in this 
way. The introduction of the small trade- 
mark figure on the same sheet with the 
panel of life-size leaves makes a rather dis- 
turbing violation of scale. 
In the revision, there is sug- 
gested a designer’s evasion 
of this difficulty by the use 
of one of the leaves as a 
background panel for the 
trade-mark. 

The calendar’s audiences 
have agreed that this revi- 
sion (which required more thought than 
any of the others) is no doubt the most 
effective in restoring a feeling of unity in 
the design. October was rated ninth by the 
critic and third by the post-card voters. 

Said the printer of the November page: 
"This sheet is first, iast, and always a cal- 
endar for November. This is the dominant 


Lettering instead of type, contrary to instructions, and lack of 
vertical balance are principal handicaps of this calendar leaf 
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reduced by using white lines 
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and white moons on the calen- 
dar panel, also by printing the 
company name in the brown. 
It was not possible to eliminate 
the flesh-colored tint under the 
calendar panel, a screen tint of 
the orange. Such tints, when 
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using red or orange as a second 








printing, are rarely harmoni- 
ous, even if they are derived 
from a pleasing color. In this 
case, also, a third printing for a 
pleasing background tint may 
be warranted. 

The revision is arranged on 
one vertical axis which centers 
the calendar panel. This will 
require off-center handling of 
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note. The engraving and secondary color™ 


were chosen with the idea of special fitness 
to the season of the year. 

“We are firm believers in the most spar- 
ing use of decoration in the production of 
matter printed from type. Every piece of 
such material used, even a short rule, must 
have the strongest reasons for its presence. 
It is our idea that the field of type printing 
should never be confused with that of so- 
called artwork.” 

In this blunt statement there is ground 
for a long evening’s session with the printer 
on his conception of the printer’s guiding 
principles. Those master printers who still 
believe that the simplest piece of printing 
can always be a work of art will surely 
take issue with this statement. 

This leaf is first of all unesthetic. The 
“boiler-plate” figures appear typical of the 
ready-made calendar pads and stock figures 
which have promoted insurance these many 
years. The second printing is a heavy, dull 
brown, which combines with the black on 
white Crinoline Super Plate to produce a 
color effect highly suggestive of the dark 
brown taste of the day after Thanksgiving 
—to that extent is it appropriate. The three 
two-pica strips of brown not only accentu- 
ate the color, but use up space which might 


The revision offers a scheme of vertical balance and also reduces 
lack of color harmony somewhat. Note trade-mark background 
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have been better devoted to proper scale in 
the illustration. 

Whereas the printer says that “even a 
short rule” should have the ‘‘strongest rea- 
sons for its presence,” he has employed six 
pieces of short rule which are not structural 
and are only a makeshift to overcome the 
deficiency of the scaling of the illustration. 
In fact, one feels that the cut was conve- 
niently borrowed from the huge collection 
of Perry Pictures. 

In arranging the revision, we conceded 
the use of the boiler-plate calendar mate- 
rial. The problem was to gain space for a 
suitably sized illustration. The three brown 
bars were altered to become the bleed-off 
bands, top and bottom, and a pica-wide 
border around the illustration. This saving 
of vertical space permitted the height of 
the cut to be 634 inches instead of the puny 
4Y, inches of the original. Thus the pic- 
ture comes into scale with the big figures 
and pictorial interest is given proper scope. 

The type matter, also wholly unesthetic, 
was respaced in pasting up the revision, 
but otherwise not altered. This leaf, one of 
the most effective demonstrations of the 
importance of scale, was rated lowest, or 
twelfth by the critic, and eighth by the gen- 
eral vote of the post cards. 

In the December leaf, we 
have the text for a sermonette 
on some bird’s-eye drawings. 
First, however, Howland must 
be absolved. He did not order 
the drawing made and had not 
used it in advertising until this 
printer “wished it’ into the 
calendar. Makers of advertising 
are too well acquainted with 
the bird's-eye complex among 
business men. There comes a 
time when a business has pros- 
pered and grown that its pro- 
prietors feel that a picture of 
the plant is imperative. Then, 
too often, a viciously bad form 
of such commercial art is thus 
perpetrated which thereafter 
usually becomes a catalog fron- 
tispiece or picture in an adver- 
tisement—and every designer 
who has to work with it curses 
it freely. 

In the December illustration, 
a typically hard, tight render- 
ing is further complicated by 
the use of under-printings of 
dull blue and canary yellow to 
produce a night effect. Presum- 
ably this indicates that the mills 
will be working overtime by 
December, despite the N.R.A., 
which is devoutly to be wished. 
But, as a piece of color work, 
the plates show what happens 
when the blind lead the blind. 
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The main effort in the revision (bottom) was to 
make the illustration more in scale with the rest 
of the leaf. Color and figures, too, did not please 


Bearing evidence of reétching, burnishing, 
and the other desperate remedies attempted 
whenever somebody is unhappy about the 
engraver’s proof, there is a basic misstate- 
ment of color which would have ruined 
any set of plates. 

Flowing back of the mills, the Neponset 
River is made to glow as a ribbon of canary 
yellow throughout the picture. This is opti- 
cally and physically impossible. Reflected 
light from the yellow windows can fall 
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only on water 7m front of the windows. 
Just a small group of windows at the back 
of the plant are thus situated. So the false 
effect predominates and, regardless of the 
exact color or jockeying of the plates, this 
misstatement would remain disturbing. 
The black-and-white reproduction of the 
revision naturally cannot hold the color 
quality which corrects these defects. Using 
a piece of the dark blue cover stock upon 
which the calendar is mounted, the illus- 
tration was cut off along the horizon line. 
It was mounted down on the blue stock 
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A poor illustration and bad color combination in it make the December calendar (left) a failure, in so far as the 
critic is concerned. The revision of it (right) tones down the picture to a "natural" view and blends type somewhat 


which becomes a good value for a night 
sky. The surface of the river was cut out to 
allow the blue to come through as reflected 
color, and the smoke was trailed up across 
the sky to tie the scheme together. Again 
the audiences have agreed that the revision 
helped the situation. 

Typographically, the December leaf is 
not distinguished and not bad. The Sphinx 
In-line figures might be echoed with an 
in-line treatment of the initials at the top. 
The rule under the days of the week seems 
superfluous. The single word “company” 
at the top is unfortunate—but only to be 
relieved by an entire resetting. 

December was rated tenth by the critic 
and ninth by the popular vote. 

During the writing of these notes, the 
critic has been allowed to look over the 
plans for the 1935 T. & H. Calendar, and 
is happy to see that they call for further 
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emphasis on layout and design, with defi- 
nite responsibility again upon the printer. 

The 1935 calendar becomes a contest in 
creative work under the printer’s direction. 
Letters have gone to a large group of New 
England printers, inviting them to submit 
layouts for months of their own choice. 
Again, typographic material such as may 
be found in any good printshop is indi- 
cated. Illustration or decoration may be 
used, but it must be the product of artists 
residing in New England. Plates must be 
the product of New England engravers. ; 
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New Contest Is Started 


On another page of this issue is the 
announcement of a new contest which is 
being sponsored by THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but this time in coéperation with the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. On this page, where a review 
of a rather exclusive contest ends, it seems 
appropriate to discuss our own new contest 
a bit more extensively than in the notice. 

The copy of the new contest is the text 
to appear on the front cover of the sou- 
venir program which will be 
given delegates to the 1935 
convention of the Craftsmen. 
Besides the fine cash and other 
prizes offered by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Thomas S. Cordis, 
international president of the 
Craftsmen, says the winning 
design will be used on the con- 
vention booklet, and the cre- 
ator will be given credit inside. 

Besides honors which will 
go to the winners, it is obvious 
that the contest will have other 
good effects. It will provide 
readers with a display of speci- 
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to their own advantage and 
that of the entire “Share Your 
Knowledge” clan. 

There is just one difficulty 
facing entrants in this contest. 
It is that a cut of the Crafts- 


The layouts submitted (not more than 
two from any one plant) will be judged 
impartially by a jury of three well qualified 
experts who are vot residents of the New 
England states. The twelve layouts which 
they select will go back to the fortunate 
printers to become the basis of the com- 
pleted calendar. 

Judging by the interest shown in the 
1934 calendar, and the friendly acceptance 
of the critic's comments, we may look for- 
ward to a new conception of the printer’s 
responsibility in the production of creative 
work. The layout and plan will receive due 
consideration. The selection of artists and 
designers will be upon talent rather than 
convenience or economy. The printer will 
realize that it is squarely up to him to con- 
trol his product—and the 1935 calendar 
ought to be decidedly superior to the pres- 
ent effort. 


men’s emblem which will be 
required is not available with- 
out cost to all who will want 
to enter contest. Where one 
cannot be had, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is permitting entrants to desig- 
nate, with a rule box, the area they would 
allot to the emblem in their designs. In 
this way, typographic ingenuity will not be 
penalized, and the jury will have a wider 
variety of designs to pick from. 

This contest is wide open for typog- 
raphers who seek unusual opportunities. 
Text is meager, one “illustration” is nec- 
essary, yet the designer has a space 6 by 9 
inches in which to play around. Beauty can 
grow there, simple or complex. No hard 
and fast rules of how and why are laid 
down ; each has equal opportunity. 

An interesting point is that the bleed 
designs are permitted, should the creative 
typographers have ideas along this line, 
whether it be a partial bleed of some hand- 
cut illustration or an all-over pattern of 
some sort. Rules should be studied care- 
fully in this connection. ‘ 
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Asks Typesetting-Price Study 


To the Editor:—I read an editorial in 
THE INLAND PRINTER on the U. T. A. 
cost manual, regarding the system of sell- 
ing on the square-inch method, and am 
not surprised at your reference made then. 

When everything that is contained in 
the printed order is priced by standard fig- 
ures, I believe that the price asked will 
always be out of line with what printers 
will sell the same order for. 

Why cannot a production analysis be 
made of the different processes that are 
required in the completion of an order? 
For instance, I am producing linotype com- 
position exclusively, and have been trying 
to obtain some information and a method 
of procedure in order to make one that I 
could use in estimating composition that 
cannot be set at piece rates, and which 
comes under time rates. When an estimate 
is wanted on an order, there is no time 
rate, only a guess rate. I am using a time 
clock showing all time on each order in 
hundredths of an hour, and have been put- 
ting this time on proofs or orders which 
have been completed. 

I also have had a number of these orders 
tabulated so that I now have a list showing 
order number ; size of type; width of line; 
number of lines; number of lines contain- 
ing italic, capitals, boldface, hand-inserted 
characters; letterspaced lines; number of 
initials allowed for; time for composition, 
corrections, and alterations. I find this is 
quite a task, and that I can only do this in 
slack periods, and therefore have not pro- 
ceeded far with it. 

With what I have already finished, I can 
check back and see what time is consumed 
in setting different sizes and measures of 
type, but should have a much larger com- 
pilation in order to obtain a satisfactory 
average from which charts could be made 
to show production in simpler form. In 
making up these cards, I have used differ- 
ent colors for each size of type from six to 
eighteen points. I have done this only on 
orders having one measure and face of 
type. As most of the orders run with sev- 
eral sizes and measures, I have had to put 
these aside for later analysis. 

As you will realize, this is quite a task 
for one plant to work out, but I have been 
unable to interest other parties, such as the 
U. T. A. cost department in Washington, 


This department is devoted to a frank discussion of topics of interest to the printing industry; 
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one manufacturer whose machines I use, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and the 
executive officer of the International Trade 
Composition Association. 

Of course, this would primarily be an 
analysis of my plant, but I believe that this 
should be started sometime, and, as I have 
the proofs and time records, I feel this 
should be no reason for not trying to estab- 
lish a production analysis of some kind. 

If an analysis of this kind could be 
worked out, I believe that it would be 
of inestimable value both to the printer 
and the buyer of printing, as then a price 
could be set for any number of lines that 
would be contained in copy, according to 
the class it would be under, such as tabular 
matter, straight matter, and so on. It would 
do away with such misleading handicaps 
as single price, price and one-half, double 
price, and, worst of all, guessing intricate 
composition that is supposed to be set only 
at time rates. 

I have only two sets of the matter in 
tabulated form, but would be glad to let 
you have a sample sheet. I think that this 
is a research problem that might be han- 
dled in a college where printing is taught. 
Anything you can do to assist me in this 
undertaking will be greatly appreciated. 
Incidentally, there is quite a difference in 
time required for making machine changes, 
as shown by my time records and the time 
it is supposed to take, according to the 
Manual of Production of the U. T. A— 
NATHAN GANER, Ganer Linotype Crafts- 
men, New York City. 

EpITor’s NOTE: We suggest that you turn to 


Page 70 of THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 
as we feel sure you will find a solftion there. 
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Old-Timer Praises Progress 


I shall appreciate receiving a copy of the 
April, 1923, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
carrying an article on F. Horace Teall, for so 
many years a most influential and valuable admi- 
ration of the writer. If I have complimented 
your world-recognized publication by underscor- 
ing the article in the title, be assured that it is 
second nature with me: I began my reading of 
THE INLAND PRINTER when Root used to do 
The Proofroom. That's a long time ago, isn’t it? 
But the point is here: THE INLAND PRINTER 
is so technically and typically progressive in 
everything typographical, for us old-timers of 
the Root days it were as the elixir of youth in 
our reading lives these days.—O. J. MITCHELL, 
University Club, Los Angeles. 


Appreciates Letterhead Entries 


To the Editor:—It was kind of you to 
send along a set of your competition letter- 
heads to our craftsmen’s association. Your 
far-away interest in us was appreciated by 
all. This kindly gesture certainly ought to 
increase your list of Australian subscribers 
to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

We had a great exhibition of the letter- 
heads in Sydney. The first night was well 
patronized by the trade, and the following 
days by many men both in and outside the 
industry. At the opening, three members 
were asked to adjudicate: Watkins, Som- 
merville, and myself. I found it too big a 
job to do justice to in the compass of forty- 
five minutes. Anyway, I selected Tucker’s 
first effort, Number 34. Then I believed it 
to be a most charming and appropriate 
setting for the “I. P.” letterhead. I still 
hold the same opinion. And I would like 
to know Tucker’s preference. I congratu- 
late him. Even though he only got second 
place, he is none the less a first-grade 
typographer. Such versatility expressed in 
these three efforts of his! A voice across 
the Pacific says: “Well done, Mr. Tucker, 
and congratulations.” 

This is not said to humiliate the first- 
prize winner. His was a most outstanding, 
virile setting. Was the device made of rule? 

These letterheads are most tantalizing 
to me. I cannot get them out of my head. 
In all my life I have never feasted for so 
long over a competition for compositors. 
I have looked at them for hours. Tucker’s 
simple setting that got second place has 
almost made me dizzy. It was so simple on 
the first viewing that I passed it over. But, 
when I saw your adjudication, and then 
found him Number 2. Oh, my! I then 
gave it more attention. I said to myself: 
“Did Tucker, when he proofed this fine 
Number 2 of his, expect it to go so far?” 
Another question! Golly, this Number 2 
is in my blood. I dream about it. 

You certainly are educating us typog- 
raphers. I've picked up more brains out 
of this competition than any before. I have 
a different conception of what a letterhead 
should be than ever before. Go on with 
the good work, Mr. Frazier, and I thank 
you for the magazine’s educational value. 

At the first showing in Sydney of the 
letterheads, D. A. Dunstan (one of the 
competitors) read a most lucid, erudite 
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exposition of the typographical construc- 
tion of the letterhead. This he has printed 
handsomely in booklet form and distrib- 
uted among members of the Craftsmen’s 
Club. I am posting you a copy in case one 
is not sent to you, for I am sure you will 
be interested. The club donated two prizes 
to the members who selected our adjudi- 
cated first. One was a compositor and the 
other a machinist. Strange that the books 
fitted both men. 


> 


The TYPOGRAPHY 
of LETTERHEADS 


cA Lecturette by Douglas A. Dunstan 
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proof of my entry for this, and shall be 
glad to hear what you think of it. 

I feel sure you will welcome this epistle, 
reporting the appreciation of everybody 
who had the opportunity of viewing the 
display of THE INLAND PRINTER letter- 
heads. I again say, ‘thank you.”” And may 
you be richly rewarded. 

I have had in my mind for a consider- 
able time that it would be in the interest 
of the craft here, if it could be possible to 


The TYPOGRAPHY of LETTERHEADS 
A lecturette delivered to the Printing Industry Craftsmen of Austretia, 
Sydury, on Monday, July 9, 1934, 0m the occasion of @ display of the entries 
in world-wide letterbead contest conducted by “The intend Printer.” 


ae discussing letterheads 
typographically, we should appreciate to the full the purpose 
a letterhead has to serve, the tests ic will be put to and the 
probable reactions it will create in the person to whom it is 
addressed. It is necessary that a letterhead should have a com- 
manding presentation to express the prestige of the organisa- 
tion concerned, and it should be sufficiently forceful to give it 
sales value. It must be borne in mind that a letterhead is an 
ambassador of the organisation using it, and is therefore every 
bit as important as a firm's show windows. 
The composition, to be adequately effective, will need to be 
dignified, strong and simple and have beauty of design with- 
out prettiness. I¢ should be suitable to the type of business 
concerned and should appeal to the type of person it is desired 
to reach. For instance, the letterhead of a printer should be 
particularly well thought out and executed, because it is to 
reach men who are themselves type-conscious. This desirable 
state is obtained by careful thought and meticulous workman- 
ship and not by accident or haphazard guesswork. 


Two pages from brochure reprinting talk by Douglas A. Dunstan before Printing Industry Craftsmen 
of Australia at Sydney concerning THE INLAND PRINTER'S letterhead contest at the exhibition of 
the entries there. The exhibit is traveling all over Australia and much publicity is being given to it 


The letterheads then went to Brisbane. 
The exhibition there was the means of a 
craftsmen’s club being formed. So we have 
the eastern side of our vast continent cov- 
ered with craftsmen’s clubs. This surely 
must be gratifying to you. After a most 
successful exhibition at Brisbane (almost 
every printer in Brisbane went to view it) 
the letterheads went southward to the Mel- 
bourne Craftsmen’s Club (just recently 
formed, and in a most: prosperous condi- 
tion), which has been titled ‘‘12-Point,”’ as 
against our antiquated ‘“'Pica.’”’ But, of 
course, Melbourne must always be a few 
points ahead of the ma State! Well, I shall 
never be one to envy her lead. 

Rivalry, sans jealousy, is commendable. 
It should stimulate the laggers, and that’s 
all to the good. I am hoping that the good 
work will spread to South and Western 
Australia. There are hopes that New Zea- 
land will come in. And then what a time 
in store for us all. And print must benefit 
from the slogan, ‘Share Your Knowledge.” 

Ben Fryer is doing excellent work here, 
and is a tower of strength in the move- 
ment. I am sending you the last two issues 
of ‘Pica.’ The September one announces 
a letterhead competition. I am enclosing a 
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secure the loan of the best fifty books pub- 
lished in 1933. What a fine idea to follow 
with after such a successful showing of 
the letterheads——CHARLES MUuDGE, The 
Epworth Press, Sydney, Australia. 

In addition to considerable space given to 
THE INLAND PRINTER'S letterhead contest by 
the press generally, Newspaper News, and Pica, 
the following note appeared in Pica regarding 
Douglas A. Dunstan’s lecture concerning THE 
INLAND PRINTER'S letterhead contest: 

Craftsman D. A. Dunstan’s booklet on letter- 
head composition will possibly be ready for the 
September meeting or shortly thereafter. This 
recapitulates the talk given by Craftsman Dun- 
stan at THE INLAND PRINTER letterhead exhibit 
held at the rooms of B. J. Ball, Limited. Mem- 
bers will be proud to possess this booklet for its 
exemplification of craftsmanship in each con- 
tributing department. 


Recalls Help of Earlier Printers 


To the Editor :—I have just come across 
the accompanying copy of The American 
Art Printer, produced “in the days that 
wuz.” Alas! What a far-away waz! You 
can imagine that it revives many memories 
of “‘auld lang syne,” and of my heaps of 
old-time printer friends on your side. 

Believe me, ‘there were (printer) giants 
in those days’! Andreas V. Haight, of 
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Poughkeepsie, John F. Earhart of Cincin- 
nati, S. Reed Johnson (Erichbaum and 
Company) of Pittsburgh, Kelly and Munro 
of New York City, those three irrepres- 
sibles: Foster, Roe, and Crone of Chicago, 
Bartholomew Brothers of New York City, 
also many others, a galaxy of craftsmen 
who loved their calling, and who gloried 
in giving maximum expression to that 
affection in their work. 

I can never forget the generous and 
whole-souled spirit of these men, who 
cheerfully exchanged their reproductions 
with a young English Provincial printer, 
encouraging him by letter and gifts of their 
work to higher endeavor. Fortunately, I 
preserved their work, mounted in albums, 
which are now in the St. Bride Founda- 
tion here—the History of Job Printing in 
America by Example. 

When I last was in Detroit, George 
Hebb shouted to me to tell the company I 
was addressing the names of these men, 
that they might be held in remembrance ; 
the memory of whom is reverenced by at 
least one humble follower of our craft. 

My very dear old friend, Thomas Hail- 
ing, of Cheltenham, a short account of 
whose life appears in the work I send you, 
was a man of considerable parts, and, with 
his brother William, did much for print- 
ing in the late seventies of the last century. 
He was mightily influenced by your print- 
ers also. He was a great encourager and 
no mean flatterer, as evidenced by a letter 
I received from him in 1887, in which, 
thanking me for some specimens I had 
sent him, he writes, ‘“They came to me 
like a sea breeze on a sultry summer’s day, 
and leavened up this lumpy life of mine 
into a new heaven and a new earth.” 

We did take ourselves seriously in those 
times, and we (I, more than most) owe 
much of that seriousness to your generous- 
hearted brethren. That reminds me that it 
was about 1889 that I met and formed the 
long friendship which has existed all these 
years with Henry Lewis Bullen (whom 
God preserve) ; a man to whom the print- 
ing craft generally owes more than it has 
acknowledged ; in the one direction alone 
much more than the foundation and foster- 
ing of the great library at Jersey City. Per- 
haps the craft has not yet perceived it. 

I could go on reminiscing, but you 
would weary, and I would be much better 
employed getting to bed in decent time, 
instead of talking to you in this fashion. 
So, good night, and as you hope to sleep 
soundly, be charitable in your examination 
of this battered old printing journal, whose 
only claim to your notice is that it was 
printed by men, who, to advance their 
calling, strove mightily in ‘‘the days that 
wuz.”—GEORGE W. JONES, Af the Sign 
of the Dolphin, London, England. 









Graphic A\rts Research Bureau 
Founded by Experts 


ROPOSED at its convention in Chi- 
cago last year, Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau was organized by the Print- 
ing Industry Division of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, at its con- 
vention in Philadelphia, October 8 and 9. 

The organization committee, headed by 
V. Winfield Challenger, director of print- 
ing, N. W. Ayer & Son, and secretary of 
the Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, recommended that the Bureau 
act as a Clearing house for research data; 
gather, correlate, and distribute such infor- 
mation ; sponsor research. 

The committee recommended a board of 
twelve to conduct the Bureau for the first 
year, recommending: As chairman, Arthur 
C. Jewett; vice-chairman, Lewis W. Tray- 
ser; secretary-treasurer, V. Winfield Chal!- 
lenger, Charles Clarkson, Harry L. Gage, 
Edward Epstean, A. E. Giegengack, Wil- 
liam C. Glass, Edward P. Hulse, Thomas 
R. Jones, William R. Maull, John Clyde 
Oswald, John W. Park, Burt D. Stevens, 
and J. Homer Winkler. The report was 
adopted; two pledges were made imme- 
diately of $1,200 to carry on the work of 
the Bureau. Registration fees of the del- 
egates also are to be used in carrying on 
the work during the first year. 

More than 400 attended the convention, 
better than half from outside of Phila- 
delphia. Inspection trips, which were a part 
of the convention, included visits to the 
Curtis Publishing Company plant, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, as well as 
Franklin Institute, where Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s relics were viewed. 

A considerable array of technical infor- 
mation was offered by various speakers. 
The first was Harry A. Groesbeck, Junior, 
of Country Life-American Home Corpora- 
tion, discussing ““Photomechanics of Color 
Photography.” He was followed by A. L. 
Freedlander, vice-president, Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, who chose 
as his subject, “Synthetic Resins as a Proc- 
ess Roller Material.” 

Ralph H. Schwarz and J. Homer Wink- 
ler, of the Ace Electrotype Company, then 
presented a joint paper on rubber plates. 
Some of their material has previously been 
published, much of it in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. They made high recommenda- 
tion of cut rubber plates for tints and sim- 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


ilar uses, stated that rubber plates can be 
printed in the same form with metal type 
or plates when impression pressure is prop- 
erly adjusted, and described many special 
effects rubber plates can produce. 

They told, also, of a new process that 
was recently patented, which is expected 
to be commercially available in about a 
year. By this method, line and halftone 
originals will be made direct from copy, 
with no metal plates intervening. By means 
of a photo-composing machine, type neg- 
atives will be used to produce text in rub- 
ber without the necessity of first setting 
the metal and then casting or molding rub- 
ber plates from it. 

Additional information on the making 
of rubber plates was given by W. J. Rus- 
coe, of B. F. Goodrich Company, who dis- 
cussed various methods of making matrices 
for molding rubber plates, and told of the 
long, costly investigations which have led 
to rubber printing plates. 





Pledges provide $1,200 to start 
work; to be clearing house for 
new thought in industry. Trends 
in processes and methods, off- 
set, and in rubber plates were 
the principal topics of conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in October 





William C. Huebner, Lanston-Huebner 
Laboratories, gave an enlightening talk on 
various aspects of offset printing. He com- 
pared the three basic processes, told what 
offset can and cannot do, touched on dry 
offset, and declared some means of -elimi- 
nating use of water on press plates must 
be found. He told of the great develop- 
ments being made in photo-composing of 
offset press plates, and stated that equip- 
ment is now standardized. He looks to an 
offset adaptation of collotype to eliminate 
need for screens in photo reproductions. 

He was followed by Burt D. Stevens, 
first vice-president, Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, who made 


Leading engineers examine Benjamin Franklin's press at the Franklin Institute. Left to right 
are John Clyde Oswald, A. C. Jewett, Lewis W. Trayser, Edward P. Hulse, and V. Winfield 
Challenger. These men are the founders and moving spirits of the Graphic Arts Research Bureau 
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a thorough analysis of all elements enter- 
ing into offset printing. He discussed reg- 
ular and deep-etched plates, the problems 
of type matter, Pantone, collotype, offset 
blankets and the rollers, multicolor work, 
screens, inks, and dampening solutions. He 
also gave an explanation of how the offset 
presses operate, its limits and possibilities. 

Sol Hess, assistant art director, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, told how 
type faces are designed, prior to the tour 
of the Lanston plant by the convention. 

Maurice N. Weyl, president of Edward 
Stern and Company, made a comparison 
of aquatone and other printing processes. 
Aquatone is a form of collotype, but makes 
use of screens to assure even color from 
shadows to highlights. The Stern company 
is one of the nation’s outstanding produc- 
ers of aquatone printing. 

Rotagravure developments were told by 
G. A. Fries, superintendent of rotagravure 
department, New York Daily News. He 
mentioned that speeds of 25,000 impres- 
sions an hour are possible, but that a fire- 
proof ink is necessary. He stated that the 
presses are now run at 16,000 impressions 
an hour on single-color work, and that 
speeds of 15,000 impressions an hour are 
possible on color. 

R. E. Hunt, service engineer, Reynolds 
Metals Company, gave some interesting 
facts on printing of metal paper. He stated 
that metallic papers can be printed on prac- 
tically any press if management will do the 
necessary experimenting and keep a record 
of its experience. He mentioned that 300 
per cent more foil printing had been done 
in the last six months than in the preced- 
ing ten years. This indicates the market 
which is as yet untouched. 

Proper inks are available, he said, from 
a number of inkmakers, and standard elec- 
trotypes or type may be used in printing. 
He recommended slipsheeting the metal 
papers, adding that light weights can be 
stacked fairly high. As the weight of the 
paper backing increases, the number which 
can be stacked is reduced. Heavy board 
backing requires the laying out of the sin- 
gle sheets to dry. The fewer sheets are 
stacked, he declared, the better the final 
results will be. 

Press speeds are entirely dependent upon 
the weight of the stock. Speed of 350 
sheets an hour is possible when laying out 
single sheets, although small sheets can be 
handled at 500 an hour or better. In slip- 
sheeting, production is only about 15 per 
cent below normal speeds, due to stoppages 
for removing piles, and so on. On light- 
weight stock, speeds up to 1,100 impres- 
sions an hour have been maintained. 

The various addresses will be published 
in paper-bound books for distribution to 
those attending convention, with a quan- 
tity available for purchase by printers. 
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A-2-A-5 Code Body Supports 
Our Report on Gang Printing 


HE NATIONAL Code Authority for the 
Sateen printers and publishers, divi- 
sion A-2-A-5, in its official organ, N. E. A. 
Bulletin for October, gives the industry the 
same advice that was given in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August (Page 23). It is sim- 
ply that so long as the mail-order printing 
plants sell at a profit, the code cannot be 
used to force them to increase their sched- 
ule of prices. 

Like THE INLAND PRINTER’S article, the 
Bulletin turther advises that such printers 
are not the competition many local shops 
regard them as being. It makes the identi- 
cal suggestion that THE INLAND PRINTER 
made: Acquire the agency for your town 
for a mail-order printer. 

The article points out chat by doing so 
it keeps some other local person from get- 
ting the agency, and thereby reduces com- 
petition for the printer. It also fortifies the 
printer by placing at his disposal the same 
sales ammunition agents as the mail-order 
printers employ. It discourages practically 
all traveling solicitors from working the 
community where a local printer already 
is offering a similar product. It guarantees 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


A Weak Link 


In the chain of many merchan- 
dising and sales programs is the 
indifference or lack of attention 
that is given the detail of follow 
up of inquiries from the general 
advertising the firm does. 

Every inquiry is a potential 
customer—not just a curiosity 
seeker. You have their attention 
and their interest and the fact 
that they inquired makes their 
need obvious. 

All inquiries from advertising 
should be handled just as thor- 
oughly and as carefully as checks 
from customers. 

Every inquiry should be fol- 
lowed up with letters, booklets, 
and other sales:promotion pieces, 
and all these pieces of printing 
should be neat, attractive, and 
above all easy to read. 

We have the knack of making 
printing impressive and easy to 
read. May we tell you about it? 


* 


Roling Printing Company, St. Louis, strikes 
home at a problem found in every business 





to buyers of printing that you can sell any- 
thing to them they can buy by mail, and 
they have the advantage of dealing locally. 

The Bulletin further points out that too 
many local printers have been comparing 
prices for Class A work with the mail 
product, which may be—usually is—Class 
C or lighter. Matching the quality of the 
mail product item for item, according to 
the printing catalogs, the local shop can 
meet the price as a rule. 

There are other elements, the discussion 
adds. The first thing for a printer faced 
with such competition to do is to obtain 
the price lists, samples of all work, fold- 
ers, and so on, issued by such houses. No 
intelligent printer needs to be told how to 
go about this. Study this material until you 
know exactly what they sell, and how much 
they charge for it. 

Never let a customer tell you how little 
he can buy merchandise for, unless you 
know exactly what the figure is. Many cus- 
tomers are still quoting ridiculous prices 
they heard somewhere or imagined they 
heard in order to beat down local prices. 

Mount samples of every type of work 
such houses do on bristol or similar stock. 
See what kind of paper is used; measure 
them to see if sizes are as advertised, and 
if composition is as advertised. Make up 
comparative displays, not for the window 
or for publicity purposes, but to see how 
it compares with your own work. 

Obviously, not all customers will pay 
for quality. Most of the worth-while buy- 
ers, however, recognize its worth, and are 
willing to pay something extra for it. 

Make up a table of comparable prices— 
not Class A or Class B, but truly compara- 
ble prices, grade for grade. The important 
thing is for you to know how much lower 
the mail price is than your own. 

Find out exactly how long it takes to get 
delivery from the mail-order house. Point 
it out to the customers. Learn exactly what 
changes in proof (if any), or other con- 
veniences the mail printer offers. Compare 
it, for your customer's benefit, with your 
own service. 

Learn what is the postage cost (includ- 
ing C. O. D.) from the mail plant’s city 
to your town. Add it to the mail house’s 
price. The buyer pays it; you might as well 
show it. The gross price is what should be 
compared with your price. 

There is no need to cut your price to 
meet such competition. Offer your custom- 
ers their pick of quality. They usually will 
pay for a better grade. 
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Proposed Type Features Curves 


to Relieve Eye-Strain 


EVERAL years have passed now since 
August Dietz, Senior, a printer at 
Richmond, Virginia, first conceived 
the idea of his new type face, which 

has a beautiful curve in every line—as 
Mae West expresses it. However, it wasn’t 
until within recent weeks that he uncov- 
ered any enthusiasm for his design. And it 
is doubtful if the vogue for Mae has any- 
thing to do with it. 

About 2,000 years ago the roman alpha- 
bet made its appearance. Since that time 
there have been over 10,000 variants upon 
its basic form. Animated by any and every 
motive, designers and would-be designers 
have made or suggested changes. 

The majority, fortunately, were guided 
by the desire for greater legibility. Others 
were motivated by ‘‘newness,” the urge to 
be different, regardless of readability, and 
so we have been blessed (?) by much that 
is bizarre and grotesque. 

Dietz, a student of typography since his 
apprentice days, sought ‘‘a design which 
would at once embody lines of grace based 
upon scientific principles and an even mass 
of color that should, in turn, reduce opti- 
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By JOHN CLAYTON 


cal stress to a minimum.” Just how well he 
has succeeded may be determined by criti- 
cal examination of the specimen roman 
and italic alphabets shown on this page. 

Not a single straight line, hairline, or 
angle can be found in this alphabet. And 
whether used in 120-point size or larger— 
or if reduced to twelve-point—it “flows” 
with unusual ease, while retaining its fuil 
beauty and color. 

Below this size, we feel, some refine- 
ment may be necessary— a simple enough 
task, just a “thinning down’”’ that will thus 
insure clearness in a size even as small as 
five-and-one-half-point. 

The mechanical advantages claimed for 
this new alphabet are that it will last much 
longer, since there are no hairlines or any 
angles to wear away—that it may be used 
effectively on all kinds of stock, even with 
cheaper inks, since there are no corners 
to gather the ink—and that it is adaptable 
to linotype, monotype, intertype, and ail 
other makes of the typesetting and casting 
machines now in use. 

Both roman and italic are scaled to fit 
on two-letter mats. Note the width of the 
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Mae West says curve is most 
beautiful distance between two 
points. Printer designs a type 
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The roman at the left and the italic at the right are offered by August Dietz, Senior, of Richmond, Virginia, as a uni- 
versal solution of problem of making type easier to read. Note every line is curved, and hairlines are eliminated 


which avoids use of straight lines 


capital ‘'S’’ in both roman and italic—also 
the lower-case “‘f,’’ which has been slightly 
widened in the roman to make allowance 
for the full slant of that letter in italic, an 
obstacle Dietz says he has overcome, and 
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Angles and points strain eyes; thick and thin rules 
bewilder; curves are restful; zigzag defies sight 


which he claims the type designers for the 
machine-made mats have always found to 
be insuperable. 

Three renditions of this face will suffice 
for any newspaper, magazine, or book— 
regular, condensed, and extended, with 
the italics of each. Any and all, in each 
size, may be read with a minimum of eye- 
strain, a factor of tremendous importance 
in these days of very rapid 
reading. 

One wonders a little as 
to the acceptance of this 
alphabet for the advertis- 
ing pages of newspapers 
and magazines. Will the 
virile exponents of what is 
so ‘‘different and compel- 
ling” be content with but 
one face and its variants? 
And in the vast field of 
general printing! But also 
undoubtedly Dietz is cer- 
tain he will have contrib- 
uted tremendously to the 
elimination of eye-strain 
if he can secure the adop- 
tion of his alphabet for 
text material in the three 
great channels of infor- 
mation — in newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 

Did this ideal alphabet 
come in a day, a week, or 
a month? Obviously not. 
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It is the result of years of hard study and 
experiment, from the days when, as only 
a schoolboy, and later as an apprentice in 
a printshop, Dietz covered myriad sheets 
of paper, seeking new forms of letters. 

The principle ever animating him is the 
well known but too often forgotten one 
that “Nature abhors a straight line.” So 
by the same token, she produces neither 
straight lines nor angles. Dietz feels that 
the law of nature should be applied to the 
designing of an alphabet. 

He affirms that it is easy for the eye to 
follow curves—extremely hard for it to 
grasp the full import of angles. 

“Tt is a fact,” says the originator of this 
alphabet, “that the eye almost invariably 
closes instantaneously at the sight of zig- 
zag lightning, while it is able to ‘see out’ 
the entire duration of vertical or horizon- 
tal ‘snake-curve’ lightning.” 

Dietz’s alphabet has been critized, of 
course—a sure sign that it possesses funda- 
mental qualities. “Why, that’s nothing but 
the roman alphabet,” is the most frequent 
comment, to which Dietz retorts invaria- 
bly: ‘“What did you expect? Are you look- 
ing for new forms—different characters? 
If we were to do that, we should have to 
school the entire world over again and 
destroy all printed literature. No, we never 
can change the basic forms of the roman 
alphabet, but we can clothe the stiff forms 
in lines of grace and not leave a single 
‘pin sticking out’ to pain the human eye.” 

The columns of THE INLAND PRINTER 
always are made available for the showing 
of anything and everything new. Publica- 
tion doesn’t imply an endorsement. In the 
past have appeared many articles from the 
pens of students and masters, all sincerely 
striving for the betterment of the craft. At 
times, controversy has waxed hot, when 
exponents pro and con have had all the 
room they wanted. That’s healthy! 

Quite interesting is the fact that so fre- 
quently innovations in the structure of the 
alphabets come from outside the field of 
professional type-designing. William Mor- 
ris, of immortal fame, made a lasting con- 
tribution, the influence of which still is 
felt all over the civilized world and prob- 
ably always will be. 

Then, among other moderns, are Bruce 
Rogers, Goudy, Goodhue, Cleland, and 
Cooper, of the United States—Ricketts, 
Pissaro, Cobden-Sanderson, Walker, Gill, 
Hornby, and Horne, of England—Bern- 
hard, Koch, Weiss, Tiemann, Ehmke, and 
Wiegand, of Germany—S. H. de Roos, of 
Holland. All of them have made unusual 
contributions. 

One of the most enlightening sugges- 
tions in recent years is that of Dr. George 
Parker Holden (like Dietz, a ‘‘non-profes- 
sional’), who, in a series of three articles 
made a similar plea for freedom from the 
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sight-destroying hairline. (THE INLAND 
PRINTER—January, July, and October, of 
1929.) In the arguments of these two gen- 
tlemen there is quite an affinity—but Dietz 
goes much further than the doctor. 

Now for a big jump in another direc- 
tion! Richard M. Allman, of the Riverside 
Junior College, California, is revolution- 
ary. After collaborating with Doctor Miles, 
then of Leland Stanford University, and 
other educators, this gentleman wishes to 
make the following suggestion. Let him 
tell, in his own words, just what has been 


and Hebrew methods of reading because 
of greater physical ease of reading which 
would result. It was discovered, however, 
that most of our letters are designed for 
directional reading and would not be suit- 
able for proposed Roman-Hebrew method. 
There are twelve letters in our alphabet 
that already are practically symmetrical, 
and, by altering the other fifteen, a sym- 
metrical alphabet has been devised which 
is readable from either direction. 
Professor Clark of the University of 
Southern California, who is interested in 
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The proposed Roman-Hebrew alphabet, which will permit reading lines left to right and right to left 
alternately, is shown in top panel. Below, appears explanation of idea set for reading in that manner 


done, and what he proposes should be done 
in this matter of easier reading: 

Having a profound interest in the na- 
ture of graphic representation of ideas and 
emotions, as presented by letters and in- 
scriptions, I have been impressed by the 
variety of these presentations of the printed 
page as exemplified by ‘The division of 
newspapers into from four to eight col- 
umns ; early manuscripts—two columns to 
the page; advertisements in which the lay- 
out assumes a variety of forms.” 

The Roman method of reading was from 
left to right, Hebrew reading method was 
right to left, and the Chinese was from 
right to left by the column, which was 
read from top to bottom. I feel that, with 
this variety of methods, there may be a 
fundamental error resulting from inherent 
limitations of the writing system first used 
by various peoples. In each case, because 
of the economy of space, it must have 
appeared to be a sound, efficient method. 
But I fail to see any great improvement 
in the modern presentation compared with 
the monastic style which is seen in the 
Gutenberg Bible, 1456. 

So, with improvement in mind, the idea 
was then conceived of combining Roman 
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this subject, has perfected a machine which 
records eye movement in reading. When 
a person reads, points of light are reflected 
from his eyes on to a background and are 
photographed with a moving film. In com- 
paring reading in the present way and in 
the zigzag method, Professor Clark has 
found that zigzag reading is easier, more 
rhythmical, and quicker. It is his intention 
to start experimental printing in the sym- 
metrical alphabet in a short time. 


xk * 
Appreciates Helpful Criticism 


I have found THE INLAND PRINTER is well 
worth the money it costs, and no printer should 
be without it. Recently I have been reading old 
copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, starting with 
January, 1928, and believe that printers who 
have these copies can gain many helpful ideas 
from them. I have found many tucked away in 
the pages which no doubt have been tried and 
forgotten, but can be worked all over again. No 
doubt many of them have never been used except 
by a few printers. 

Also, any printer wishing to improve his lay- 
outs should send at least one of his “created” 
pieces to you. I am sure he will find, as I have 
on the ones sent in, that the criticism will be 
kindly and helpful—Jack LEIGH, Commercial 
Print Shop, Decatur, Indiana. 





Show New Ways to Use Printing 
And You Will Better Orders 


HE TIME is here for the printer to tell a 
} eo buyers what to do . . . with print- 
ing. The code should function as manna 
(meaning the gravy from the duck) for the 
printer who can turn out quality work. His 
prices are now more closely in line with the 
“run-off-a-thousand-dodgers” shop. So the 
problem is not one that has to do with com- 
plete copy service, and what-have-you, but 
it has to do with quality, first, then telling 
the buyer how to use what you want him 
to buy of your product. 

Not one retailer in a hundred, wonder- 
ing how he can cope with competition, 
knows or has any idea what to do with a 
piece of selling printed matter, yet he de- 
sires something to stimulate buying. 

The Hillsboro Printing Company, which 
is located in Tampa, Florida, has built up 
a mailing list that includes buyers, execu- 
tives, and firms in the west-coast section of 
the state. This list is cataloged so a retail 
clothier, for example, can have (at a small 
additional charge) a house-organ or other 
mailing piece sent out direct from printing 
plant. The list he will have will include 
“within-shopping-distance’”’ wearers of the 
clothes he has for sale. 

A suggestion was made to a retailer not 
long ago that a particular kind of folder 
could be used as an enclosure in every pack- 
age he sent out. The prospect hadn’t even 
thought of that, yet said it was an old idea. 
Old idea! No idea is too old to bring in 
business /f it is based on a sound system. 
The trouble is that too many of us are al- 
ways seeking new ideas, as if the old ones 
had seen their best days. But, just since 
1929, when all the trouble started, there 
has come into action a couple of million 
new buyers of printing, buyers who never 
heard of the 1921 or 1912 ideas. Dress up 
an old idea in new type, give it a modern, 
smart layout . . . well, it brought home 
the bacon in the old days and it will fetch 
even CWA buyers today. 

I have heard of an automotive jobbing- 
house manager who spent several hundred 
dollars on a mailing piece, and some $50 
on art and copy service, then failed to get 
his piece distributed adequately. 

Many years ago I sold posters to a coffee 
outfit. They cost $1,000, which was some- 
what of a sweet order at that time. I put up 
about twenty-five of these posters to show 
them at work, collected, and went about my 
business. Two years later I went into the 
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shipping room of that buyer, and saw his 
packers using those colorful posters as a 
packing about coffee cans. I was at fault, 
not the coffee man. I had failed to sell my 
buyer on a way to use what he had bought. 

Obviously, today, buyers of printing can- 
not haggle and shop for prices. That is, 
the cost is assumed to be established for a 
given job. That leaves the field open to the 
printing salesman who will tell his pros- 


pect how to use printing. And it is a smart 
antic for the salesman to call back after a 
sale just to check up on his buyer, and see 
if the buyer has used his purchase to profit- 
able advantage in his business. 

The sale of printing cannot be static at 
any time. The salesman is costing his plant 
considerable future business unless he sells 
the use of the printing the first time. 

We printed a large order of unusual 
menus for a new restaurant. The restau- 
rateur was sold on the idea of using these 
menus to advertise his place. He has, with 
profit to himself, and as a result is nearly 
ready for a reorder. Had he ordered only a 
hundred menus and then encased them in 
a holder, they would have lasted through 
the century. Our idea has meant more busi- 
ness for him as well as for us. 





To Fill <A 
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The Review of Specimens for May 
carries an item referring to a blotter 
on which a tiny booklet was pasted. 
The text of the blotter was simple. It 
stated ““We could write enough about 
‘How to Create Business in 1934’ to 
fill a (booklet pasted in) but we pre- 
fer to tell the story in just one word 
. . . Advertise.” 

The piece is the work of the Com- 
mercial Print Shop of F. W. Downs, 
Decatur, Indiana. Jack Leigh thought 
it up. Printed in black and red inks on 
white coated blotter stock, it certainly 
has enough novelty to appeal to almost 
every recipient. The blank pages of the 
booklet are sure to pique curiosity at 
first, and then suggest being used, as- 
suring the blotter’s being kept. 

While the typography of the piece 
is very ordinary, the ‘dea is unusual 
enough to make up for it. This sort of 
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advertising comes under the heading 
“dramatized presentation,” recognized 
in all lines of business as the best way 
to obtain attention and, so, results. 

The idea of a booklet on a blotter is 
not new, of course, although its use in 
this way is different. The mailing piece 
for printers to sell, shown in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for August, 1932, fea- 
tured a booklet pasted on a blotter. 
This may have been the inspiration 
for Leigh’s idea. That earlier piece has 
been sold and resold by the printers 
which have made use of it, both the 
blotter idea and booklet being adapted 
to the businesses of various customers. 

The item in the May issue aroused 
so much interest that THE INLAND 
PRINTER is showing the actual piece 
so that others may adapt it to their own 
uses if they desire. Original of this 
piece is 734 by 536 inches. 
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Adapt New Methods with Profit 
Against Outside Competition 


: te complaint frequently is made by the 
owners of small shops in small towns 
that the good work has passed out of their 
hands to larger shops and it is gone for 
good. True, the army of solicitors of the 
‘1,000 letterheads for $2.98 C.O.D.” and 
similar syndicated printing services have 
taken many a dollar's worth of printing 
from the local printery. But the fact 
remains that a large volume of work does 
not come to the local printer because he 
is not on his toes to get it, or does not 
think his equipment can handle it. 

Here are a few examples of work han- 
dled by a one-platen shop, where the pro- 
prietor refused to believe it could not be 
done. As an example, take book matches. 
Now, ordinarily printers would shy away 
from a book-match order. This shop, how- 
ever, took the order (the customer pre- 
ferred to deal locally, as most do), printed 
the covers attractively, shipped them to 
one of many match binderies and had the 
books made up, delivered the order, and 
made a fair profit. There is absolutely no 
mystery about book matches, and with 
codified prices it is a simple matter to 
keep the business ‘‘in town.” 

Then there was a man in this printet’s 
town who packed condiments, spices, and 
so on, and he had been getting his labels 
out-of-town because the printers locally 
had told him he should order from a label 
house. This printer took the order and, by 
looking about a bit for another label user, 
found one, and then still another joined 
the home-made syndicate. By a little judi- 
cious planning, the printer had a profitable 
group of customers. Several of the labels 
were die-cut in fairly simple designs, but 
that didn’t stop this printer. That makes 
another paragraph and we'll discuss dies 
and die-cutting further on. 

A $5.00 jig saw, a small electric motor, 
and a few cents worth of plywood and 
several lengths of cutting rule are all that 
is needed to make truly professional steel- 
rule cutting dies if the operator has a few 
grains of ingenuity and common sense. A 
glance at any die will tell how to make 
most types of dies. The more difficult ones 
can be turned over to the experts in vari- 
ous printing centers. 

One thing led to another and this printer 
discovered one of the factories in his town 
used large quantities of gaskets and insu- 
lators of heavy kraft paper. They were die- 
cut in simple patterns, so he went after the 
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By ELLIS E. MURPHY 


business. The customer was more than 
pleased to find that he could purchase 
locally and secure better service than he 
had been getting. 

Because his equipment consisted of one 
platen press and a small assortment of 
type, this printer found many profitable 
orders going elsewhere, and he could not 
conscientiously take them into his shop. 
There was a way around that though, 
because he kept informed on the latest 
developments in the graphic arts and 
learned all he could about current develop- 
ments in lithography. He reasoned that 





planography could help him (there were 
no planograph printers in his town). The 
next large catalog that came along was 
light on composition and heavy on photo- 
graphs. Finding he could set the work by 
hand, pull press proofs, and calibrate the 
photographs for reduction, after his copy 
was complete he sent the order to a planog- 
rapher, ordered his own paper stock, and 
kept the profit from a good order to him- 
self, and pleased a customer. 

Often, complicated rule forms would 
come to his attention. Had he been less 
alert, he would have admitted, as other 
printers in his town had, that he could not 
set them for much less than X, which rep- 
resented a price above that which the cus- 
tomer had been paying for the completed 
order. Planograph and a full knowledge 
of how to use it provided a profit, and at 
the same time kept the business from stray- 
ing to other fields. What he has done can 
be done by others as well. 


CARL JETTINGER DESIGNS OWN ALL-CAP CASE 


Some time ago the all-cap case shown 
on this page was designed by Carl A. Jet- 
tinger, who has written considerable mat- 
ter on costing for THE INLAND PRINTER 
over a period of years. It was built for use 
in a printing plant which Jettinger owned 
at the time. He describes his reasons for 


bothered with a quad-and-space case, both 
in setting up the work and distributing it. 
Furthermore, there is more likelihood of 
the wrong figures being used when set out 
of a regular cap or triple case, because 
there are eight boxes in a row. Every error 
is an increase in costs. 
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Not liking the regular cap case, Carl A. Jettinger, costing expert, designed this for use in his 
own shop. Explanation of its efficiency features is given here; the illustration shows how it is made 


developing the case, and its advantages, in 
the following language: 

“I always considered the triple or upper 
cases which are usually used for all-capital 
fonts an abomination. If the font is of suf- 
ficient size to be really useful, then there 
will be too little room for many of the 
sorts. There is never enough room for 
quads and spaces, and I always considered 
it cheaper to have a supply of these in 
every case than to have the compositor 
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“The case was designed to do away with 
these drawbacks, and also to bring the thin 
spaces down where it would not be neces- 
saty to pull the case all the way out to use 
them. You will note that the arrangement 
of the letters is exactly the same as in a 
regular cap case, and that the right-hand 
side of the case is exactly like a cap case. 
This was done so that strange compositors 
would not have to learn a new lay of the 
case On coming into the shop.” 





Orders Are Never Lost in Plant 
Using Simple Proof Record 


CAREFUL and intelligent method of 
A\ handling copy and proofs is one of 
the most important features of the daily 
procedure in any of the successfully oper- 
ated printing plants. Whether there is one 
order or a hundred in process, copy and 
proofs must be kept moving, and always 
in a prescribed channel until proofs receive 
a final okay and the type goes to the stone 
or the electrotype foundry. Even after the 
work is finished and delivered, it is impor- 
tant that every piece of copy and every 
proof be kept on file six months or longer. 

One large printing plant, doing publi- 
cation, book, and commercial work, and 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


customer or editor or, when only page 
proofs are wanted, it is given to a printer 
for makeup. 

Every proof sent out bears the proof- 
reader's stamp. This designates it as the 
one original proof, and all other proofs 
are stamped “Duplicate.” All corrections 
desired must be written on the original 
proof sheet. 

A file card (see illustration), showing 
the time of sending out and the return of 
proofs, is essential to any method of han- 
dling copy and proofs. Since both outgo- 
ing and incoming proofs must pass across 
the composing-room foreman’s desk, it is 


a clean, corrected proof having gone out 
to the editor (or customer) for okay or to 
printer for makeup. In fact, all proofs 
finally come to rest in the current proof 
cabinet for a period. Each periodical, book, 
catalog, or order of any size is assigned 
separate parallel copy and proof drawers 
in the cabinet. Four large drawers at the 
bottom of the cabinet catch commercial 
work and all miscellaneous small orders. 
Cards in slides in front of the individual 
drawers bear the title or the name of the 
order inside. 

On the first of each month, the cabinet 
is cleaned out of all finished work. Orders 
in individual drawers ate wrapped sepa- 
rately in kraft paper. Name, date, and other 
necessary identification data are written on 
the wrapper of the bundle. The contents 
of the commercial-work and miscellaneous 
drawers are wrapped in large bundles and 
marked as such. 

Storage for these bundles may be located 
in the basement or any place available. It 
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This portion indicates how form is made up. It can be adapted to suit the needs of any shop and printed size convenient for handling in composing room 


handling between 4,000 and 5,000 indi- 
vidual orders a year, has a simple but suc- 
cessful method of handling all copy and 
proofs. The proof-handling process begins 
when the galley boy lifts a galley of matter 
from the machine bank and takes the first 
proof. The type then goes into the stor- 
age rack, the location symbols or numbers 
being written at the top of the proof sheet. 
The copy is retrieved from the machine 
bank, where the operator had deposited it, 
and is attached with pin or clip to the 
proof sheet. Proof sheets and copy are car- 
ried by the galley boy to the proofreader 
designated. 

The proofreader’s first reading is for all 
typographical errors that may be made 
without a reading of the copy. As soon as 
a copyholder or reader is available, proof 
is read by copy. This first proof is marked 
“Another” and is immediately returned to 
the machine. The proof and all slugs for 
corrections are deposited by the operator 
on the machine bank, and, when the lines 
have been inserted, a second galley proof 
is pulled. 

The copy, original proof sheet, and sec- 
ond proof now go to the reviser’s desk. 
After the revision, unless too many errors 
show up, this second sheet is sent to the 


logical that the proof file record be kept at 
his desk for speed in entering them. 

There is a distance of several blocks 
between the manufacturing plant and the 
editorial offices of the concern we are now 
considering. This necessitates a messenger 
boy, who goes from printing plant to edi- 
torial offices every thirty minutes with the 
accumulated copy and proofs. For his use, 
there is a special envelope, 10 by 15 inches, 
made of heavy red pressboard, open side, 
with a device for tying the flap. Down the 
right side of the front of this envelope is 
printed a directory of all editors, secreta- 
ries, and so on, to whom proofs or copy go 
regularly. Opposite each name is a code 
number. The remainder of the face of the 
envelope is printed in ruled squares. To 
direct the envelope to a certain editor, that 
editor’s code number is written in the first 
blank square in the horizontal row of 
squares, the last code number just preced- 
ing it, record of the preceding delivery 
being crossed out. These envelopes will 
last for years. 

For a proofroom which handles many 
proofs, a current-proof-and-copy cabinet, 
one side for copy and the other for proofs, 
is desirable. It contains sheets showing 
correction marks which have been revised, 


is constructed with compartments for each 
month of the year. All proofs removed 
from the current cabinet on February 1 
go into the “January” compartment of the 
storage bin. All proofs may remain in this 
storage for a full year, last January’s bun- 
dles remaining in the compartment until 
they must be removed to make a place for 
the new lot. 

Hundreds of dollars may be saved the 
plant-spoilage account if the proof record 
shows the printer in the clear. 


x * 
Car Hanger Gets Results 


Every time a new auto is delivered or an 
older one is serviced by Cadillac agencies, 
a punched and slotted folder is hung on 
the ignition switch or cigar lighter. 

Titled, “Suggestions. Special equipment 
that will add to the comfort, satisfaction, 
and safety of your motoring,” the piece 
holds a smaller folder listing such items 
and information about them. 

The piece is cut 5 by 20 inches, folded 
from the bottom to 5 by 10 inches. A one- 
inch hole, slotted, is punched near the top. 
A diagonal slot, decorated with border, 
holds the smaller folder. 
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What is your particular problem? Queries are answered by mail if a stamped return envelope is enclosed | 





By E. M. Keating 


Misses an Opportunity 

I have heard mechanics who know their “stuff” 
talk about “lining” up this and that about the 
machine. I hesitated about inquiring what they 
meant by “lining up’—now, what were they 
referring to? 

You made a mistake by not asking an 
explanation, because then you could have 
obtained a demonstration of how adjust- 
ments are tested, first of all, and then how 
they are corrected if found wrong. Ordi- 
narily, no adjustment is changed by guess- 
ing alone. For example: A machinist does 
not change a knife adjustment without first 
measuring a slug with a micrometer, and 
after he does change the knife screws, he 
casts another slug and verifies the change 
by measuring the slug. 

The height of a slug is not corrected by 
sight alone; a type-high gage is used, and 
a slug is tested on each end by this means. 
Practically all adjustments can be deter- 
mined by use of measuring scale or by spe- 
cial gages. To test the vise automatic only 
requires that you place a two-point thin 
space on the top of the vise where back 
screw of first elevator strikes, then draw 
out on the starting-and-stopping lever. If 
the vise-automatic adjusting screw (front 
one on elevator head) is set correctly, the 
clutch will be thrown out of action and the 
cams will stop. If, however, front screw in 
the head of first elevator is turned down a 
trifle too much, clutch will not be thrown 
out of action and the cams will not stop. 
Hence it will be necessary to readjust the 
front screw in head of the first elevator. 

Since correctness of the vise-automatic 
adjustment depends upon proper adjust- 
ment of the back screw of the first elevator, 
you must then proceed to find out if the 
back screw of the elevator is properly set. 
Test as follows: Assemble a line without 
spacebands and send it away. Take hold of 
starting-and-stopping lever, push this lever 
back the moment the first elevator rises for 
vertical alignment. Observe space between 
the lower end of the back screw and the 
top of vise. This distance normally should 
not exceed 1/64 of an inch. If the distance 
observed is correct, proceed to test the vise 
automatic as stated before. 

If it is found incorrect, you can readily 
adjust it in this way: Loosen lock nut on 
the front screw in elevator head, turn up 
this screw, pull out the starting lever, and 
the cams will rotate. When the elevator 
descends full distance, the vise automatic 
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will cause the clutch to be thrown out of 
action and the cams will then stop. 

Now the adjustment: Hold the elevator 
down firmly and turn down slowly on the 
loosened adjusting screw. As soon as the 
pawl on vise-automatic stop rod is brought 
low enough to allow vise-automatic dog to 
clear its edge, that instant the clutch goes 
into action and the cams start. Allow cams 
to return to normal position and tighten 
the lock nut. Test again with a thin space 
to verify the change. 


Drill Another Jet in Mouthpiece 


I have sent slugs under another cover for 
inspection, as they gave faulty impressions at 
left end of slug. I cannot see any reason why the 
trouble occurred, as the right end of the slug 
gave a sharp face. 

The six fifteen-em slugs were received 
and a proof on enamel stock showed faulty 
characters close to left end of nearly every 
slug. The foot of slugs showed the cause: 
The jet which normally should be about 
two points from the left end of the slug 
was in reality about ten points from the 
end. As it is easier to put an additional jet 
at that point than to attempt to remove the 
mouthpiece and reseat it in its proper posi- 
tion, and as all characters on slugs appear 
sharp except those at extreme left end, we 
believe you will have no further trouble 
after drilling a new jet between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth jets from the right 
end of the mouthpiece. 


Adjusting Spaceband-Box Pawl 


I am considering the advisability of adjusting 
the spaceband-box pawls, but I do not want to 
change the screw on the back lever until I am 
certain that it is set wrong. Occasionally the key 
lever comes out of the slotted end of the screw 
and, when I replace it again, fails to deliver the 
bands. How can I determine the proper position 
of the box pawls? 

A simple test will prove the need of 
adjustment: Remove belt from keyboard- 
roll pulley, depress the spaceband key, turn 
the roll until spaceband is at full height. 
Examine the relation of point of box pawls 
with the top rails of the box. This can be 
done by holding the light so the point of 
the front pawl is visible. This point should 
be approximately 1/32 of an inch below 
the top rail. 

Turn roll until the keyrod returns to its 
normal position. Press up on front pawl 
lever; it should be at full height, due to 
pull of the keyrod spring. If the box lever 
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does not come to full height, its upstroke 
may be increased by turning down on the 
screw in the back pawl lever. Be certain 
that the keyrod spring has proper tension 
and that the keyboard roll beneath space- 
band cam is full diameter. 

I-groove in this roll will diminish down 
stroke of the pawls. Test pawl springs for 
back or left movement of the points of the 
pawls. Vigorous-acting springs are desira- 
ble. Occasionally, flush out the box pawls 
with gasoline. 


Stud Block Is Movable 


I noticed lately that the bushing on the vise 
frame, where the left side mold-disk stud enters 
when the disk goes forward, has a trifle side 
play. I can see no way to make it tighter. On 
another machine, this same bushing on the left 
side is firmly attached and it seems to differ in 
appearance. What should I do? 

On all machines of the type you refer 
to, this stud block has a trifle side play to 
compensate for variations that may occur 
in water-cooled mold disks due to expan- 
sion or contraction. Keep the studs on the 
mold disk and the stud blocks on the vise 
frame well oiled. Nothing else is necessary. 


Lead Dust Is Poisonous 

Is the dust from a plunger harmful if inhaled ? 
We have only a steel-wire brush to clean the 
plunger with and it is not an easy matter to take 
it out of doors to clean—hence the question. 

The lead dust from the plunger is harm- 
ful. We suggest, if there is no other conve- 
nient way, you can clean the plunger by 
placing it into a bucket of water just as 
soon as the shift is through work, shake it 
around a bit and withdraw and land on 
top of the pot. The water will evaporate 
completely by morning, before it is time to 
again insert the plunger into the well. But 
before putting the plunger into the pot 
well, give it a vigorous brushing with a 
fiber brush having a liberal amount of dry 
graphite as a lubricant. Be certain that the 
plunger has remained on the hot pot long 
enough to dry. 


Clutch Slips When Slug Is Ejecting 


I am undecided which is the best thing to do 
to prevent the slipping of the driving clutch 
when slug is ejecting. I recently put two new 
leathers on the clutch, and since then the clutch 
slips on wide measures when ejecting. I was 
advised by another operator to put rosin on the 
inner surface of the clutch, and by another to 
rub it with a piece of plain laundry soap. This 
appealed to me, and I am using it now. My own 
opinion was to put cardboard under the new 
leather. So what am I to do? 

As the leather is new, it will not need 
building up with cardboard. You should 
remove the clutch arm and clean the sur- 
face of the pulley and the two clutch-shoe 
buffers of soap. While the arm is off, wipe 
the end of the driving shaft and then turn 
up the bushing surrounding clutch shaft. 
This bushing will increase the stress of the 














clutch spring and you will not need soap 
or rosin on the clutch buffers. 

If the spring needs more tension than 
the bushing can give it, remove the clutch 
arm, take out bushing, measure its length, 
stretch it about half an inch, then replace 
it, and turn in a trifle on the bushing. Try 
ejecting a thirty-em slug. Use bushing to 
increase stress of clutch spring, and keep 
the surfaces of pulley and buffers free from 
friction-producing substances such as soap 
and rosin. Rely on tension of clutch spring. 


Wide Spacing Troubles Operator 


How may I overcome large spacing between 
words in a line? 

It does not appear to make any differ- 
ence on the paper you refer to, judging by 
the clipping you sent of both news and 
editorials. This style is usual in many of 
the country newspapers. You can avoid it 
by letterspacing some word, which will 
take up much of the extra space. In Chi- 
cago one large newspaper permits letter- 
spacing of words for this purpose, and 
another one does not allow it. Find out 
from your proofreader what your style is 
and follow that. 


x * 


Story Ends Bargain Hunting 


By FRED MERISH 


“Whenever a prospect begins telling me 
how much cheaper he can buy printing 
than we sell it, I always counter with a 
story which often closes the sale,” said 
B. Ruskin, of The Community Press, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. 

“Two little boys opened lemonade stands 
at a picnic. A prospect asked one of them, 
‘What do you charge for your lemonade?’ 
‘Five cents a glass,’ replied the youthful 
merchandiser. ‘And what do you charge for 
your lemonade?’ the prospect asked his 
young competitor. “Two cents a glass,’ was 
the reply. 

“After the purchaser had drunk the two- 
cent lemonade, he asked the seller, ‘How 
can you afford to sell your lemonade for 
two cents a glass when the other boy wants 
five cents for the same size glass?’ 

““Well, it’s this way, mister,’ replied 
the youthful price-cutter honestly, ‘the cat 
fell in my pail!’ 

“T point out to the bargain-hunting pros- 
pect,”’ continued Ruskin, ‘‘that this lemon- 
ade tasted good until the purchaser learned 
the reason for the price cut, then any price 
would have seemed high. Likewise, with 
printing. There is usually a reason behind 
the low prices and drastic price cuts in this 
field, and the printer who keeps a close 
check on competitive prices, in most cases, 
can show that the cat fell in the pail some- 
where along the line.” 


Corporation Officers Not Liable 
for Company's Indebtedness 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


AID the office manager of the Superior 
Printing Company to his assistant: 
“Yes, it’s safe to let the Jones Company 
have whatever credit it wants; it’s a cor- 
poration. Jones, the president, lives like a 
millionaire, and Banker Smith and Doctor 
Brown are directors. If anything happens 
to the company, we'll sue Jones, Smith, 
and Brown for our bill.” 

A few months later the Jones Company 
became insolvent while owing the Superior 
Printing Company $500. The creditor then 
discovered that the corporation had no as- 
sets of its own. It also found out that 
Brown and Smith were directors in name 
only, and that the company had really been 
just a ‘one-man corporation’”’ operated by 
Jones, who mismanaged the business, but 
drew his own salary every month even if 
the bills went unpaid. The good names of 
Brown and Smith were used principally to 
add the prestige and financial strength for 
securing credit for the corporation. 

Can the Superior Printing Company 
hold Smith and Brown liable for the debts 
of the Jones Company on the theory that 
they paid practically no attention to the 
business, and thus had allowed Jones to 
manage it incompetently? Or can Jones be 
held personally liable because of his fail- 
ure to exercise first-class executive ability, 
resulting in the company’s insolvency? 

The foregoing case illustrates a frequent 
occurrence in the business world since the 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Can You Read It 
With Ease? 


And your printed message—your 
advertising — should be “‘easy-to- 
read” as well as worth reading. 

If it is not ‘‘easy-to-read”—easy on 
the eyes—then it makes no differ- 
ence how important it may be to 
you or to your reader, it won’t be 
read by your prospects. 
“Easy-to-read” is one of the first 
rules of our print shop. . . . It is 
the true test of good printing. 


* 


Roling Printing Company, St. Louis, urges an 
important test of good printing in this way 





rapid growth of corporations, especially 
small ones. Use of the corporate entity by 
small concerns simply as a shield in oper- 
ating on the creditors’ money is an in- 
creasing cause of loss to business men. 

The manager of the Superior Printing 
Company, like hundreds of other small 
business men, was misinformed on certain 
legal points, as shown by his remarks, 
namely, that it is safe to let a concern have 
credit merely because it is a corporation. 
Many business men, who have not incor- 
porated their own business and who do not 
understand corporation law, do not realize 
that the fundamental reason in most cases 
for forming any corporation with small 
capitalization is to eliminate personal lia- 
bility for the debts and obligations of the 
business on the part of those operating the 
concern. Of course, there are often other 
advantages, such as the opportunity to sell 
stock to acquire additional capital, having 
a better legal entity thari a partnership, and 
so on. These are valuable to the corpora- 
tion’s organizers, but not an advantage to 
its creditors. 

It is a very elemental rule of corpora- 
tion law that the officers and directors are 
not liable for a corporation’s debts merely 
because they are officers or ordered the 
merchandise or service on behalf of the 
corporation. The outstanding reason for 
forming the corporation is usually to elimi- 
nate that liability. 

Are the officers ever personally liable to 
corporation creditors? The general rule is 
that, while the business is a going con- 
cern, the officers are not personally liable, 
unless they specifically agree to be or un- 
less they participate in or allow someone 
else to commit any wrongful acts, such as 
embezzling funds, converting property en- 
trusted to the corporation, making fraudu- 
lent representations, or personally commit 
a negligent act injuring another party. 

Generally a corporation officer is not 
liable to creditors or third persons for in- 
attention, neglect, or any mismanagement, 
amounting only to nonfeasance, that is, 
failure to perform a duty to the corpora- 
tion. Ordinarily nothing short of partici- 
pancy in a positive wrongful act directly 
operating injuriously to the party com- 
plaining will give origin to a sound claim 
of individual liability. 

Where, in their management of the cor- 
poration, the directors have acted in good 
faith and without intentional fraud they 
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are not liable to the creditors for the debts 
of the corporation upon the ground that 
they have failed to exercise good business 
judgment in the management of the busi- 
ness, or on the ground that they have dis- 
regarded statutory provisions which do not 
in terms impose liability on them for cor- 
porate debts. However, after a concern has 
become insolvent, some states impose a 
stricter duty on directors to protect assets. 

As a practical proposition, the printer 
when extending credit to a small corpora- 
tion should check upon those assets which 
the corporation owns—not what the di- 
rectors own, as they are not usually liable 
to creditors for the obligations incurred by 
the corporation. 

Also, one notices a growing practice, 
when selling property to a corporation, ex- 
tending a large amount of credit, or loan- 
ing money upon a note, of insisting that 
the officers sign the instrument as indi- 
viduals, as well as on behalf of the firm 
as such, so that they assume the obliga- 
tion personally. This precaution frequently 
results in making corporation officers care- 
ful in managing a business. They know 
that they are personally liable, in case the 
concern fails, instead of the creditor being 
limited to funds owned by the corporation. 
It makes them more careful. 


x * 


Chinese Custom Wins Cash 
By FRED MERISH 


It is a good thing to settle up your bills 
at the end of the year and start the new 
year with a clean slate. It is equally desir- 
able to try to get your credit customers to 
settle up with you before the New Year 
begins. In this connection, the Davidson 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey, get excellent 
results with a collection letter that other 
printers may find equally effective in col- 
lecting past-due accounts. 

The Davidson Press mailed out the let- 
ter in December, 1933, and some of the 
accounts that paid up were almost a year 
old. Here is the letter: 


If you happened to be in China on New 
Year’s Day, and saw a man walking around 
with an illuminated, red lantern, you would 
know that he owed debts that were unpaid, 
because it is the custom of the Chinese to settle 
up all debts by the last day of the year. This 
practice of advertising one’s indebtedness, with 
a red lantern as a sort of danger signal, may be 
too crude for our Occidental minds, neverthe- 
less, we must admit that the Chinese custom of 
settling all debts by the end of the year is com- 
mendable, and it doesn’t take a red lantern to 
put it into effect. 

You owe us $....... We also owe bills. We 
want to follow the old Chinese custom and settle 
our bills by the end of the year. But before we 
can pay what we owe, we must collect what is 
owing us. Why not give us a Chinaman’s chance 
to pay our bills by sending us a check for what 
you owe us? 
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McKeown Sells Cheer 


The printers in Texas frequently write 
THE INLAND PRINTER to praise the busi- 
nesslike manner in which Frank (Happy) 
McKeown solicits theirsubscriptions tothis 
publication. Known throughout the state 
as “the armless magazine man,” Happy 
goes about spreading cheer and helpful- 
ness. He feels THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
necessity to every printer and his outlook 
on life is one of confidence that no one 
will pass up an opportunity for self-help. 


Frank McKeown, armless subscription man, shows 
how he offers The Inland Printer and Catalog of 
Equipment and Supplies. He uses nail file to flip 
the pages as he talks about the features of each 


Happy early in life taught himself to do 
things without aid. He eats with knife and 
fork, drives an auto, plays golf and base- 
ball, writes with pen and pencil. He is also 
interested in people and proves himself a 
sharp observer of events. 

Happy carries a fingernail file in his coat 
pocket, and uses it to flip the pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER while he is calling 
attention to outstanding features. 

Happy doesn’t think of himself as a 
salesman so much as a contact man. He 
likes getting the views of men he meets 
and carries ideas and viewpoints to all he 
calls upon. Too, he writes THE INLAND 
PRINTER or encourages printers to do so 
when he believes something he has seen or 
heard will be of use to other printers. In 
this way, new ideas are kept in circulation 
to the betterment of all. 

Happy occasionally meets some young 
workman who has been unfortunate enough 
to lose a hand or an arm. Such meetings are 
lucky for the young fellow, for Happy 











stays with him long enough to teach the 
other how to overcome his misfortune. He 
refuses to regard his own loss as any han- 
dicap. The City of San Antonio Vigilance 
Committee has given him a letter of rec- 
ommendation for his work in this way. 

Similar high praise is given in a letter 
from the director of state rehabilitation, 
department of education, Austin, in which 
he tells of his service in this work for the 
state during 1917-1918. Other letters from 
printers, associations, and unions attest to 
the high regard Happy has attained among 
members of the industry in Texas. 

His work for the state and on his own 
accord has suggested to him a little act 
that he puts on for gatherings of printers, 
demonstrating how he does various things 
without hands, much of which his hearers 
regard as unusual, after which he points 
out the many unusual services offered by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Many of the lead- 
ing Texas printers have made it possible 
for Happy to appear before various groups 
of printers including such outstanding men 
as Donald Rein of Houston and H. M. 
Russell of Amarillo. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, for their cour- 
tesy, expresses its thanks, with the feeling 
that every printer who becomes a reader 
will also feel grateful to them as a result. 


x * 
Multigraphing And Printing 


Important changes in the printing law 
of New South Wales, Australia, are now 
before the provincial parliament, reports 
Newspaper News. A recent court ruling 
held that the typewritten and multigraphed 
publications were not printing within the 
meaning of the law. Now it is proposed to 
change the law to include all multigraph- 
ing processes, requiring them to bear a 
printer’s imprint, like circulars and so on. 

Another portion of the law for which 
a change is contemplated is that requiring 
the publication of the name of the indi- 
vidual printer or publisher on newspapers 
and magazines. The change will provide 
for the imprint of responsible companies. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States Post Office Department recently held 
that multigraphed publications were not 
printed, and therefore not subject to entry 
as second-class matter. 


x 


Improvement is Constant 


For a great many years I had thought it next 
to impossible that THE INLAND PRINTER could 
be bettered, but, somehow, marked improvement 
is being shown in almost each succeeding issue. 
Under your direction, it is truly living up to its 
claim of being the leading business and tech- 
nical journal of the world—RoBeErt A. WIL- 
LIAMS, Evansville, Indiana. 
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The Pressroom 








Has Tough Lockup Problem 


We have apparently struck a snag in lockup. 
The position of the bars in our chases will not 
permit us to condense our forms sufficiently to 
allow us to use the smaller-size sheets we want 
to use. I am sending sketch showing position 
of bars and quoins in our present lockup and 
one showing a suggested lockup for condensed 
forms. On the latter, you will note that two 
cross-bars have been removed and that pages 
are locked against center bar. Would this be a 
safe lockup? 

Our editorial pages are machine set; our 
advertisements, hand set. Forms are locked up 
in our Own composing room and sent by push 
truck to the concern which prints our forms, 
three blocks away and over rather rough streets. 

If the forms can be locked up on your 
composing room stone to lift under the 
test of careful “sounding,” there is no like- 
lihood of danger on the press. You may 
transport these forms in your special push 
truck if you will wrap the forms and 
chases in the strong cardboard in which 
index bristol is cartoned for shipment, 
tying with rope. 


Seeks Guidance on Many Points 


Can you give me any information as to proper 
method of makeready on platen presses? What 
is meant by sweating the ground sheet on a 
cylinder? How many sheets of s. and s. c. 
should be above the ground sheet? Which inks 
are transparent and which opaque? 


Makeready on platen presses is thor- 
oughly discussed in three books for sale by 
THE INLAND PRINTER: “‘Concise Manual 
of Platen Presswork,” ‘Practical Hints on 
Presswork”’ and ‘The Practice of Press- 
work.’’ Ground sheet must be dampened 
before it is reeled down. When it shrinks, 
as it dries, it becomes taut. This is not 
necessary with the modern tympan paper, 
presses, and practice. The number of sheets 
above the ground sheet depends on the 
caliper of the sheet to be printed upon, 
which should not be more than .003 of an 
inch above the cylinder bearers. 

There are no truly opaque inks, although 
some pigments are in themselves opaque 
in a fairly thick layer. When these opaque 
pigments are mixed with enough oil var- 
nish to be workable, and deposited on the 
sheet in the comparatively thin film of 
printing, the opacity is gone. 

The nearest approach to opacity in print- 
ing inks is found in Kremnitz (cover) 
white, English vermilion, aluminum and 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, and will be answered by mail 
if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 








By Eugene St. John 


gold inks. Under the practical test of cov- 
ering a colored ground, aluminum is prob- 
ably the most opaque ink, but two impres- 
sions are required to cover thoroughly. 
Cover white is added to many transparent 
and translucid colored inks, and even to 
black inks, to render them more opaque, 
and English vermilion to a more limited 
extent is used in the same way. 

Transparent inks are “lakes,” many of 
which are valuable for overprinting other 
colors, as for examples transparent process 
yellow (Indian yellow lake) , process blue, 
and process red. In a process like silk- 
screen, where the paint stands up on the 
ground in a thick film, many colors, trans- 
parent or translucid in printing, become 
opaque as they dry. 


Preventing Premature Plate Wear 


We are sending a sheet for examination of 
the impression. Please inform us what may be 
the cause of the wear. 


The wear is most pronounced in high- 
lights and edges parallel to the gripper 
edge. As preventives, make sure all units 
are level and type high. You will have less 
trouble if the form is printed as plates 
mounted on patent metal bases. 

The chalk overlay is helpful to distrib- 
ute the impression on the various tones as 
required. It is probable that the cylinder 
needs to be lowered on the bearers so that 
light is not visible between bearers while 
running, while cylinder is on impression. 





Like Fine Wine 


HEN | look over the 

August and September 
issues of The Inland Printer, | 
can but think how very like old 
and fine wine it is; the older it 
gets as the Leading Business and 
Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Indus- 
tries, the better it is. What in- 
spirational pride you must feel 
to know you have charge of so 
excellent a publication|—O. J. 
Mitchell, University Club, Los 





Angeles. 


Asks Help on Cellulose Tissue 

Can you give me information about printing 
on cellulose tissue; what kind of inks, how to 
run on the press, and so on? 

Special inks are required to print on cel- 
lulose tissue. As it is practically impossible 
to economically cut and feed the tissue in 
sheet form, the printing is done on roll- 
feed rotary presses, either letterpress or 
rotagravure. 


Labels for Spectacle Cases 


I am doing experimental work on a label to 
paste on spectacle cases, and want to know what 
inks will stand a lot of friction if I print on tin 
and aluminum foil. I considered pasting cellu- 
lose over the labels, but am not sure how it 
will work out. 

You may get inks for foil from leading 
inkmakers. Some cases-are imprinted with 
metallic inks, others with prints that are 
bronzed, still others are gold-leafed, and 
not a few have sheet-metal labels, which 
have been printed and embossed. An eco- 
nomical method is to print in gold ink on 
the case directly and overprint with a lac- 
quer to protect against friction. 


Affixing Gold" Glass to Paper 


We have an order which requires the stick- 
ing of gold-colored substance (glass used by 
show card artists) to represent gold in a pic- 
ture. This can be put on by hand, but the quan- 
tity is 10,000. Have tried gold size, but it 
doesn’t hold enough of the material. Also tried 
Le Page’s glue, but it is difficult printing, as it 
requires a rubber plate and pulls too hard when 
leaving the form. Can you suggest the best way 
to handle this run on the press? 

You might cut the glue a little with 
glycerin or use a shellac in alcohol, but 
neither mixture is stable. You are probably 
using a platen press, and your stripping 
devices must be nicely arranged to peel the 
upper edge of the sheet, (nearest the ink 
plate), off of the form first. 

Either Venice turpentine or Canada bal- 
sam (gum fir) is sufficiently sticky to hold 
the powder if you use as much as possible 
on each impression and run the press 
slowly so that those dusting the powder 
can keep up with the press. If you run 
many sheets ahead of the dusters, the pow- 
der will not adhere. You must also be 
careful not to allow the varnish to get 
partly dry on the press. Add an ounce of 
cobalt drier to the pound of varnish. 
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Overprinting Is His Problem 

I am enclosing samples of three orders. Num- 
ber 1 is a glassine envelope, printed in two 
colors, blue over white. The blue fails to show 
strong. It seems to be absorbed by the white ink. 
Number 2: What may I put in black ink so that 
it will not stick to printed sheets when running 
black over silver? Number 3: The black ink over 
red ink did not dry out to look Al. These runs 
were printed on a Universal press. 

Use glassine-paper inks and put the blue 
on the white when it is well set, but not 
bone dry. Either the platen halftone black 
or cylinder-press dull halftone black may 
be used to overprint aluminum ink. Use 
cover black over the red when it is well 
set, but not bone dry. 


























Asks Instruction on Offset 


I am foreman in a shop which has recently 
installed a small offset press. I am expected to 
operate it, so would like information on the 
offset process and especially details of operat- 
ing the press. The manufacturer states he has 
issued no instruction book on operating the 
press. Where can I get necessary information? 

The manufacturer issues a booklet on 
the platemaking portion of the process. If 
you should request it, he will probably be 
pleased to introduce you to some user of 
this press in your city who can give you 
a practical demonstration. 































Seek Maker of Setting Compound 


Will you advise us the name and address of 
the firm manufacturing parts for the Autopress ? 
Also the manufacturer of ‘‘Sureset’’? 


The address of the supplier of Auto- 
press parts is being sent to you. “‘Sureset”’ 
is an ink compound. Can any reader tell us 
who makes ‘‘Sureset’’? 


Embossing on Cylinder Press 

Please send any instructions for cylinder-press 
embossing that you may have. 

Clean the cylinder to remove any oil and 
grease. With hot glue, secure a sheet of 
thin strawboard to the bare cylinder, get- 
ting on smooth and tight all over. Before 
doing this, the register is obtained by ink- 
ing up the press and using regular packing 
on the cylinder, allowing about a lead less 
for each row of dies. Use any material for 
male die you have found satisfactory for 
platen-press cold embossing. You secure 
this material to the strawboard just where 
the female dies strike and trim away edges. 
You will have to set the feeding apparatus 
to clear the male dies. 





Register on Three-color Label 


We are enclosing rough proof of a label in 
three colors, showing the red out of register. 
These red plates were made by the regular non- 
stretch electrotype process for eleven and one- 
quarter-inch saddle Upham attachment on the 
cylinder press. Electrotyper’s transparent check 
sheet shows the register to be practically per- 
fect, but neither they nor we can fathom the 
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reason why the plate does not register in print- 
ing. We have used Upham attachment for the 
past fifteen years and have never had this prob- 
lem before. Will you kindly tell us the solution? 
Your help will be appreciated. 

On the print sent, the red prints are just 
the same distance apart as the blue prints 
into which they should fit in register. So 
what? The answer is the register is lost in 
feeding the sheet through the press. 

We note that the prints of all three col- 
ors are not parallel to the edge of the sheet 
at grippers; that the gripper bite is three- 
eighths when three-sixteenths is ample. A 
pica bite is better. Gripper bite is exceed- 
ingly strong, embossing the sheet. Under 
such conditions, you are inviting grief on 
a register run. 

The gripper edge of the sheet should be 
parallel with the gripper edge of the cylin- 
der. A pica gripper bite is sufficient. Set the 
grippers to hold sheet, but not to emboss 
it. (There is a possibility that the gripper 
rod spring is too strong and that the cylin- 
der is overpacked. At the same time, set the 
bands and brush carefully, a little tighter 
in the center than toward the ends.) 





Newspaper Reverse Plates 


Will you give me information regarding a 
simple process of making newspaper reverse 
plates? Also, I would appreciate a recipe for 
making an embossing compound. 

Names of several concerns supplying 
material for the reverse-plate stunt are be- 
ing sent. Barytes powder, mixed with sili- 
cate of soda, makes a good embossing 
compound. Easier-to-use substitutes for a 
mixed compound are phonograph records, 
softened by the flame of a blow-torch or 
the felt top blanket used on newspaper 
presses. The metal in which tea comes 
from the Orient makes a very good force 
or male-die material. 


Wants Roll-Feed Card Press 


Do you know of any company manufacturing 
a small press, roll feed, printing business cards 
directly from the type, at fast speed? I am look- 
ing for the best press to produce business cards. 
Your department is most helpful. 

We are sending the name of the con- 
cerns which make the special presses for 
printing these business cards in one or 
more colors at high speed. 



























{Im Diagram Pete 
from Chicago on my 
way to the coast. 
Got any work? 
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Dont need any diagrams. Most | 

we set here are death notices. 
Want a man to run this sheet 

for a week while | go fishin. 

You's} do(I think) 
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Jon T. WOLF 

















"In the Days That Wuz''—A Man's Job 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
The Inland Printer for November, 1934 
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Post Office Features Direct Mail 


The post-office department is embarking upon 
a campaign to induce merchants to use more 
direct mail rather than handbills and similar 
“throw arounds.” The drive is being put on in 
Washington at the present time, and will be 
spread throughout the country as its success 
there is demonstrated. 

The post-office department is taking the view 
that dignified direct mail has more sales value 
to merchants than handbills, and will mean a 
greater return. The program is being sponsored 
by the post office as a means of increasing reve- 
nue. It is pointed out that direct mail for small 
merchants can increase their business to a point 
where they can also become users of newspaper 
and other publication space. 

It would be advantageous for printers to get 
in touch with their local postmasters and obtain 
advance copies of advertising to be used in 
sponsoring direct mail. This material could then 
be incorporated in the printer's own advertising. 

In addition to promoting the use of direct 
mail, the department is going even further in 
helping printers sell more such matter. The long 
established practice of accepting mail, addressed 
merely to ‘““Boxholder,” and giving town and 
state, for rural and small-town delivery is now 
being enlarged to include cities. Quantities suf- 
ficient for all mail boxes on a route will now be 
accepted, at third-class postage. The service also 
includes homes, apartment houses, and hotels. 


Cuneo Promotes D. E. Plews 


D. E. Plews, formerly sales manager of The 
Cuneo Press, Incorporated, Chicago, has been 
appointed a vice-president of the company. He 
will concentrate entirely on special sales work. 
George W. Rue has been named sales manager. 


See Need for Balanced Education 


Education must not be one-sided, 144 students 
in the courses sponsored by the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association were told at a 
banquet marking the opening of classes. Mark 
Eisner, chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, and Gilbert T. Hodges, of the New York 
Sun, both stressed this thought. Such one-sided 
development is harmful to the individual and 
community, both speakers declared. 

Eisner told the students that he was so much 
impressed with the courses offered by the New 
York Employing Printers’ Association that he 
was going to recommend to the Bar Association, 
of which he is a member, the offering of courses 
in accounting, finance, and administration. 

Hodges said it is well always to remember 
that knowledge of the product enters into a sale 
only to the extent of 15 per cent, knowledge of 
other things making up 85 per cent of the sale. 

Herman Jaffe, of The Herald-Nathan Press, 
gave an inspirational talk on the part printing 
plays in industrial progress, quoting figures on 
employment, wages, value of product, and other 
points to show the importance of the industry. 

In addition to the courses by the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, others now are 
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offered by schools and colleges in New York 
City. Sylvia Rosen, of the sales staff of The 
Comet Press, is teaching printing during the day 
and evening at Hunter College. 


Ortman Made Head of W. F. Hall 


With the election of Frank R. Warren as 
chairman ¢f the executive committee, Hadar 
Ortman was named president of W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago. The new head of 
this $18,000,000 concern is only thirty-six, but 


HADAR ORTMAN 


already nationally known as a business consul- 
tant and an authority on modern management 
methods. He had been director of operations 
and finance for Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, for the last eight years. 

Ortman also was a member of the committee 
which drafted the code, and served on the com- 
mittee which wrote the labor section. He is sec- 
retary of the national graphic arts appeal board 
and is a member of the labor advisory commit- 
tee of the Periodical Publishers Institute. 

He was awarded the Leffingwell gold medal 
in 1932 for “outstanding contribution to the 
field of business management.”’ His specific con- 
tribution was in the field of budgetary control, 
where his studies have influenced practices of 
many large printing and publishing companies. 

Ortman is a member of the National Edi- 
torial Association, American Management Asso- 
ciation, of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the Taylor Society. 


1. T. C. A. Holds Practical Session 


The fifteenth annual session of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association was held 
in Chicago October 15 and 16, concurrently with 
the U. T. A. sessions. Officers elected for the 
coming year are Arthur J. Meyer, president; 
C. E. Osterland, vice-president ; John W. Shields, 
treasurer; regional vice-presidents: Kimball A. 
Loring, Neil J. Crowley, Bernard Snyder, and 
Carroll T. Harris. Executive committee mem- 
bers, three years, are: Herman L. Lewis and 
Arthur S. Overbay; two years: S. W. Sears, 
E. T. Miller, and Nelson Stinson; one year: 
F, W. Bradshaw, J. W. Ford, and J. W. Shields. 

Frank Sherman, advertising manager of The 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, and a 
moving spirit among trade compositors, opened 
the convention talks with an inspiring message 
on codperation. J. L. Frazier, editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, followed with a discussion of 
type faces and trends. Payson Irwin, the deputy 
administrator of Division 7, N.R.A., spoke on 
“Typesetters under N.R.A.” 

The afternoon session was a round-table dis- 
cussion on typesetters’ problems, conducted by 
the incoming president, Arthur J. Meyer. He 
was assisted by various authorities on specific 
problems. Bernard Snyder led the discussion on 
production; S. Frank Beatty on supervision; 
Herbert Czarnowsky on sales; C. E. Osterland 
on organization; A. E. Halpin on local adminis- 
tration; Robert Ritter on cost and accounting; 
Fred W. Hock on the code. 

A questionnaire was proposed to discover 
which establishments operate cost systems, which 
keep production records, what systems of esti- 
mating are used. It was tabled, however, because 
of lack of funds. There was considerable discus- 
sion of averages, standards, and classification of 
operations and kinds of work. Individual judg- 
ment was compared with fact-finding in the 
analysis of the estimating problem. Changes and 
rumors concerning the code were aired. 

Every effort is to be made to raise funds to 
pay for gathering and distribution of the infor- 
mation desired by members. 

Development of a cost system was approved, 
members were urged to give estimating greater 
study, and plans are under way to send out fact- 
finding questionnaires when funds are available. 

At the Tuesday session, E. F. Trotter spoke 
on ‘What do we think of the code?’ He was 
followed by Carroll T. Harris, talking on “Code 
operation on the Pacific Coast.’ L. B. Siegfried 
spoke next, his topic being “Industry is going 
ahead.” Public Printer A. E. Giegengack fol- 
lowed with ‘Typesetting for Uncle Sam.” 

The afternoon round table was devoted to 
code matters, with Bernard Snyder in the chair. 
S. F. Beatty spoke on local administration; J. W. 
Ford on organization; Kimball A. Loring on 
sales problems under the code; Edward T. Mil- 
ler on production standards ; Commissioner Fred 
W. Hoch on code matters in general; Robert 
Ritter on cost and accounting; A. E. Halpin on 
problems of supervision. 

The election of officers was the closing busi- 
ness of the convention. 
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Hoe Report Is Inspiring Record 


The final report of the Irving Trust Company 
as receiver in equity for R. Hoe and Company, 
Incorporated, and the bank’s first report as trus- 
tee for the debtor company were made public 
iate in October. 

Orders received during the two and one-half 
years of receivership amounted to $4,949,968. 
On September 26, the firm had $1,566,835 busi- 
ness on its books. Current assets of the company 
were $2,537,519 on July 31, 1934, and liabili- 
ties had been reduced to $795,137. 

The report also told of expending $160,193 
for patent development, and of obtaining large 
orders as a result of improvements. It told of a 
reorganization plan now being considered by the 
stockholders and creditors. 


Ad Typographers Re-elect Officers 


The Advertising Typographers of America 
met in the Palmer House, Chicago, where the 
U. T. A. convention was held, on the same days, 
October 15, 16, and 17. All the officers were 
reélected. The convention concerned itself with 
three principal topics—code enforcement, con- 
templated standard cost system, and a national 
economic-hour rate. The subject of a uniform 
sales contract for use by all members was dis- 
cussed in some detail. 

Technical problems of advertising typograph- 
ers also received consideration, President Dia- 
mant declaring that type styles express moods 
of the public, and that present fancies are an 
accurate indication of the popular taste. 


Ludlow Salesman Is Dead 


Bert C. McCullagh, salesman for Ludlow 
Typograph Company in Chicago and Middle 
West for fifteen years, died of a heart attack on 
October 15. He was fifty-nine. He had made 
several trips to foreign countries for the com- 
pany. Starting as a printer in Toledo, Ohio, he 
was composing-room foreman for N. E. A. Ser- 
vice, Incorporated, at Cleveland when he joined 
the Ludlow company. 


New Plants Built by Publishers 


The improved business conditions which have 
encouraged a number of commercial printers to 
enlarge their plants have also had a similar 
effect in the newspaper field. The outstanding 
example among recently completed plants is the 
$3,000,000 six-floor structure of the Los Angeles 
Times. Six acres of floor space are provided. 

Notable features of the new building include 
complete air-conditioning throughout; indirect 
lighting in the pressroom; a windowless com- 
posing room; a power plant capable of produc- 
ing all electricity needed for lighting, power, 
and heating; separate foundations for high and 
low portions of the building; separate founda- 
tions for the various presses; an 800-seat audi- 
torium; kitchens and dining rooms. 

The composing room has both indirect and 
direct lighting to facilitate reading of type in 
making up forms. Arrangement is such that the 
copy moves in direct line from the composing 
machines to makeup stones, then to mat molder, 
stereotype room, and on to the pressroom. Black- 
and-white press equipment consists of eighteen 
Hoe units in line with four folders, each driven 
by a thirty-five-horsepower motor, all on a syn- 
chronizing clutch shaft. Space is available for 
increasing this to forty units. Color press equip- 
ment consists of a Scott twenty-four-couple high- 
speed, driven by two 150-horsepower motors. 

The Paducah (Kentucky) Sun-Democrat also 
has recently moved into a new plant, providing 
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it with double the space it formerly occupied. An 
eighteen-foot drive encircles the plant, assuring 
light on all sides. Entrances on all four sides 
speed service. A blower system and escapes set 
in the ceiling of the second floor assure constant 
temperature in the summer and, controlled by 
thermostats in winter, operate the heating plant. 


Recall Work of Edmund G. Gress 


The passing of Edmund G. Gress in Floral 
Park, Long Island, on September 30 at the age 
of sixty-two years was a shock and a loss to his 


E. G. GRESS 


many friends in the industry, here and abroad. 
He was ill but a few days of pneumonia. 

Gress started as an apprentice in 1892 on the 
Easton (Pennsylvania) Free Press, advancing 
steadily until he became manager of the com- 
mercial-printing department. After moving to 
New York City, he had charge of the composing 
room of The American Printer from 1903 to 
1908, at which time he became secretary and 
director of the Oswald Publishing Company. 
He was made vice-president of the firm in 1914, 
and the next year became editor of The Ameri- 
can Printer, a position he held until 1930. 

At that time he founded E. G. G. Service, 
providing typographic planning and typography. 
He was also a lecturer and instructor on print- 
ing at Art Center, New York City. 

Gress was a prolific writer on printing sub- 
jects, his books including “American Manual of 
Typography,” “American Handbook of Print- 
ing,” “Type Designs in Color,” “Art and Prac- 
tice of Typography,” “Fashions in American 
Typography, 1780-1930,” “A Dash Through 
Europe,” published between 1907-1931. 

He was a member of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts and had been a director. His 
hobby was collecting of miniature books and 
typographic signatures in various type faces, set 
by their designers. 


Miller New York Office Moved 


The Miller Printing Machinery Company has 
moved its New York City branch office to 330 
West 42nd Street, the McGraw-Hill Building, 
so as to serve its customers more conveniently. 
Dan J. Casey is manager. 








Exhibit Nolf Paintings 


John T. Nolf, printer-artist who recalls “The 
Days That Wuz’’ for the old-time printers each 
month in cartoons published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is receiving considerable attention and 
publicity from an exhibition of his prize paint- 
ings in the Belle Keith Galleries, Rockford, IIli- 
nois, held during October. 

Under the streamer, ‘““Here are paintings by 
an artist who used to be a printer,’ the Rock- 
ford Morning Star devotes a third of a wide 
column to a report of the exhibition and a brief 
resumé of the days when John T. Nolf was 
“Astoria Bill,’ the best poker player ‘who ever 
tended a type case.” 

Besides having won many prizes for his paint- 
ings, Nolf is also noted as an art teacher. He 
comments that his cartoons for THE INLAND 
PRINTER are among his greatest pleasures, and 
reports that some printer friends have suggested 
that a book of them be published. 


Photoengravers to Modify Scale 


The American Photo-Engravers Association 
met in New York City during October, with 
546 registered from eighty-nine cities in thirty- 
one states. Visitors from England, France, and 
Canada were present. It was the biggest conven- 
tion in years. 

Commissioner Louis Flader reports that there 
was plenty of friction, heat, and light, resulting 
in better understanding, and a closer harmony 
than before. The code and the standard scale 
received most of the discussion, while all topics 
got down to bedrock. It was stated that many 
good men were working at cross purposes, block- 
ing traffic, although intentions were good. Haste 
to criticize was scored, while need for harmony 
and coéperation was emphasized. 

The standard scale is to be modified; and it 
was agreed that the code authority was to act 
according to expressed wishes of members. 

Adolph Schuetz was elected president emeri- 
tus for life. Officers for the coming year are 
Peter Schotanus, president; Al Hoffman, first 
vice-president; Louis Wildman, second vice- 
president; O. F. Kwett, treasurer. 


Honor Giegengack in New York 


Political and printing leaders joined in hon- 
oring A. E. Giegengack, public printer, at the 
banquet in his honor sponsored by New York 
printing organizations, and attended by 1,000 
persons. John J. Deviny was toastmaster and 
Frank J. Smith, president of the U. T. A., was 
one of the speakers. 

Declaring that there was no post to which 
more careful attention was given than that of 
public printer, Postmaster General Farley, Dem- 
ocratic national chairman, said, ‘I wanted to see 
a Democrat have this job, and I also wanted to 
see the job well done, so the administration will 
have no regrets. We will have none from Mr. 
Giegengack.”’ He gave high praise to the way 
“Gus” has taken hold of his duties. 


Well Known Toronto Printer Dies 


Robert T. MacLean, president of R. G. Mac- 
Lean Printing House, Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada, died October 20 of pneumonia. He was 
fifty-six. He was prominent in Rotary Interna- 
tional and amateur sports. MacLean had been 
an active worker in the Toronto Board of Trade, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Canada Lawn Bowling 
Club, as well as being president of the Domin- 
ion Lawn Bowling Association in 1930. He was 
instrumental in that year in bringing the British 
team to Canada for Olympic games at Hamilton. 
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Carnegie Offers Eight Lectures 


Eight lectures are included in the 1934-35 

ries at the department of printing, Carnegie 
institute of Technology. The series is prepared 
by Fred J. Hartman, and sponsored by United 
Typothetae of America and the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 

The topics and speakers are: ‘The Graphic 
Arts Code; Its Possible Effect on the Future of 
Printing,” by John J. Deviny; “Highlights from 
the Fifth Conference of Technical Experts,”’ by 
Arthur C. Jewett; “Graphic Arts Education— 
the Fifty Books of the Year,” by Harry L. Gage; 
“Direct Color Photography and Its Relation to 
Printing,” by Alexander Murray, chief of photo- 
mechanical department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; “Gravure Printing,” by DeWitt Patterson, 
of Rosenow Company; “Offset Printing,’ Burt 
D. Stevens, vice-president of Miehle; ‘Rubber 
Plate Printing,” by J. Homer Winkler, of Ace 
Electrotype Company; “The Field for Research 
in the Printing Industry,’ by B. L. Wehmhoff, 
W. F. Hall Printing Company. 

The December 8 session of American Voca- 
tional Association meeting in Pittsburgh will be 
devoted to the graphic arts. A program has been 
arranged by the division of education of Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Harry L. Gage will talk on “The New Educa- 
tional Emphasis as a Result of N.R.A. Codes.” 
C. W. Thomas, Westinghouse High School, will 
discuss ‘““What the Teacher May Learn From 
Modern Industry.”” R. R. Karch, Arsenal Junior 
High School, of Pittsburgh, will talk on ‘‘The 
Teacher’s Responsibility in Preventing Health 
and Accident Hazards in Printing.” 

John E. Fintz, director of industrial educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, public schools, will talk 
on “The New Research Project.’’ Chester A. 
Lyle, McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio, will 
discuss ‘‘Printing Education Week as a Feature 
of the Franklin Anniversary.’’ Fred J. Hartman 
talks on ‘The Boston Conference Under New 
Sponsorship.” Victor V. Young, of Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, will lead discussion. 


Engraver Illustrates Errors 


The cuts which illustrated the article on mark- 
ing copy for the photoengraver, published in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1934, were 
used by courtesy of the Indianapolis Engraving 
Company, of Indianapolis, rapidly becoming a 
national institution because of the far-sighted- 
ness and progressive attitude of its staff. The 
suggestions contained in the article on Pages 62 
and 63 of the October issue can save many dol- 
lars for the printers. The illustrations forcefully 
bring home the points discussed. 


Gummed Products Plans Expansion 


With 50,000 square feet of space recently 
added, the Gummed Products Company, Troy, 
Ohio, is about to start on a further program of 
expansion and improvement to better serve its 
increasing market. Plans call for investment of 
$200,000 in additional space, in new gumming 
machinery, and in steam-heating equipment for 
recently purchased space and that to be added. 

Capacity will be increased 150 per cent by the 
addition of new space and machinery, according 
to Vice-President Roth F. Herrlinger. He states 
that this is important to customers in that it 
assures even more prompt shipment of orders. 

The company has already marked up a notable 
record during the depression years. A year ago 
an extensive advertising and sales-promotional 
campaign was started, including THE INLAND 
PriNTER and direct mail, resulting in apprecia- 
bl, constant gain in sales of Trojan gummed, 


Sterling Tread gummed tape, Trojan box tape. 
These are the firm’s main lines. 

An interesting feature of the company’s ser- 
vice is its research laboratory, one of the most 
complete in the industry. Here exhaustive tests 
maintain high manufacturing standards. 


Giegengack Appoints Ortleb 


George Ortleb, president of George Ortleb 
Company, of St. Louis, and prominent in the 
craftsmen’s club there, has been appointed aide 


GEORGE ORTLEB 


to Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, first of the 
promised cabinet of craftsmen “‘brain trusters’’ 
in the Government Printing Office. 

Ortleb is widely known to printers from coast 
to coast. He has organized many clubs, and has 
wide experience in the various branches of the 
printing industry. 

Fifty-eight, Ortleb started as an apprentice in 
1892, took time out to become a registered 
pharmacist, and became a printer in 1897. 

He conducted the model print shop at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904, was foreman of 
various linotyping departments for the next ten 
years; general superintendent of Von Hoffman 
Press, St. Louis, until 1927; when he formed 
his own company, making ink agitators. He 
also invented a ductor roller control, cut-sizing 
machine, pre-registering device, electric-lighted 
magnifier, and a slug resurfacer. 

He is expected to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the staff of the Government Printing 
Office, as he possesses a process for recondition- 
ing metal, is an expert on printing inks, and has 
developed formulae for special inks. 

He is a practical photoengraver and has 
made a study of papermaking. In addition to a 
device for cutting tympan paper, he created a 
new style of stars for centering cores in roller- 
making guns and manufactured his own venti- 
lated roller cores. 

Like his new chief, Ortleb is a practical shop- 
man and also an executive. Among other things, 
he was president of the St. Louis Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen in 1921, 1922, and 1931. 
Upon being given his Government Printing 
Office post, Ortleb resigned as head of the firm 
he organized to produce his inventions. His 
son will carry on the family business. 


Equipment Body Lowers Dues 


The annual meeting of the National Printing 
Equipment Association was held in Chicago on 
October 17, with all officers being reélected. 
Fred S. Tipson, secretary-treasurer of T. W. and 
C. B. Sheridan Company, and Walter A. Sittig, 
secretary-treasurer of H. B. Rouse and Company, 
were elected directors for three years to succeed 
L. L. Clark and James E. Bennet, who did not 
wish reélection. Bennet is secretary. 

A plan of value determination proposed by 
N.R.A. was approved and submitted to N.R.A. 
for formal approval, after which it will be dis- 
tributed to all manufacturers and dealers. 

The code budget was approved by N.R.A. on 
October 16. It was voted to reduce dues to $9.00 
a year for each unit of ten employes for full 
membership and $1.00 an employe for associate 
members. Voting power of smaller units in the 
industry was increased by a change in by-laws. 

Joseph T. Mackey, vice-president, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, proposed a plan for 
a national drive to encourage the use and sale 
of more printing, to be paid for by printers’ 
associations and by the National Printing Equip- 
ment Association. He recommended that the 
matter be placed in the hands of an outside 
organization, and gave as his opinion the belief 
that it could increase printing production far 
beyond what has been considered normal. His 
plea was that such a plan would mean a greater 
stimulus for the printing industry, resulting in 
more being sold, rather than merely bought. 


Urge Drive to Defend Advertising 


Someone had to start the ball rolling, so 
Joseph T. Mackey, executive vice-president of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company has sent an 
impressive mailing piece to all newspaper pub- 
lishers, urging a new advertising campaign in 
defense of advertising. It is printed full news- 
paper-page size, with a two-color cover. 

Declaring that substantial recovery can come 
only through increased consumer buying, Mackey 
points out that current attacks on advertising 
hurt buying by creating doubt in the minds of 
consumers of the honesty of advertising, so, 
advertisers. He proposes a series of advertise- 
ments, to appear regularly in all newspapers, 
playing up ordinary incidents in daily life, and 
showing how advertising serves the public. 

The fight on advertising has been dramatized, 
he points out, and some series such as he pro- 
poses is necéssary to dramatize advertising’s part 
in bettering living conditions. He recommends 
a plan whereby the cost of the series can be cov- 
ered, and asks that all publishers indicate their 
interest or lack of it on the reply form which is 
a part of the prospectus. Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
advertising agency for Mergenthaler, collabo- 
rated with Mackey in preparing the program. 

Mackey’s points apply equally to direct-mail 
advertising. Unquestionably, the big attempts to 
restrict advertising (so, printing) which failed 
in Congress last spring will be renewed when 
the next session of Congress is under way. THE 
INLAND PRINTER adds a suggestion to Mackey’s 
proposal to publishers. It is that printers enlarge 
their own advertising efforts to users of adver- 
tising, and also propose codperative advertising 
brochures or folders in their own advertising, 
such items to combine copy telling how adver- 
tising serves with advertisements of the codper- 
ating merchants or manufacturers. 


Book Publisher Grosset Is Dead 


Alexander Grosset, founder and president of 
Grosset & Dunlap Publishing Company, of New 
York City, died in Greenwich, Connecticut, on 
October 27. He was sixty-four. 
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1. P. 1. Color Session Pleases 50 


Fifty color printers gathered in the Chicago 
color laboratory of the International Printing 
Ink Corporation on October 2 for an interesting 
and exciting afternoon and evening of informa- 
tive talks and discussion. 

Dr. Arthur C. Hardy, professor of applied 
optics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
discussed color as light. He showed that it is 
now possible to designate a color in absolute 
physical terms. He said printers and advertising 
men soon will be able to specify colors exactly 
through the use of spectophotometric curves. 
Color matching will be simplified, he believes, 
until it will be possible to establish such matches 
so they will be exact under any type of illumi- 
nation which might be used. 

Dr. A. E. Gessler, head of Research Labora- 
tories, talked on color chemistry. He said there 
had been rapid growth in synthetic creation of 
colors since 1850, and also promised interesting 
developments in the near future. Some of the 
vehicles now used will be supplanted, he said, 
new colors will be available, faster or more per- 
manent colors are near. Great progress is being 
made, he added, in research of quick-drying 
inks. Results are near, he said. 

George Welp, a nationally known package 
designer, speaking from the viewpoint of the 
art director, discussed the Munsell System and 
stated its rules of color harmony. He made an 
emphatic avowal, however, that artists need not 
feel bound or restricted by rules. He exhibited 
many examples of fine use of color, discussing 
each to bring out the method by which the effect 
was produced. 

Rudolf Ruzicka, a New York City designer, 
who assisted him in preparing his exhibits, was 
present to take part in the discussion. Animated 
analysis of the various subjects before the group 
took place at the evening session. 

Considerable emphasis was placed upon the 
instinctive favorable reaction of the public to 
color and the natural result of increased use of 
color in magazine and newspaper advertising. 
The speakers stressed the growing use of color 
in newspapers as a forerunner of increased use 
of color in all types of printing. 


Six Photographic Covers Appear 


This issue includes the sixth of the photo- 
graphic front covers in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
present series. Like the five which have preceded 
it, this month’s cover incorporates one of the 
prize-winning illustrations used in direct mail 
issued by McGraw-Phillips, Incorporated, New 
York City typography and printing firm. The 
illustrations are a perfect demonstration of the 
designer's principle that even the simplest, most 
everyday operations may be given an increased 
interest and attention value by dramatizing them 
judiciously and eliminating needless detail. 


Inland Publishers Confer Here 


The fall convention of the Inland Daily Press 
Association was held in Chicago on October 16 
and 17, concurrently with printing conventions. 
For the most part, the sessions were devoted to 
editorial and business problems of daily newspa- 
pers, with the code coming in for minor atten- 
tion. The Inland association is not a code 
authority and its sole interest in codes is to 
make available to all members the experience of 
others in relation to codes. 

At the Tuesday luncheon, Henry J. Allen, 
a former governor of and senator from Kansas, 
declared that N.R.A. was dying as a result of its 
own inability to function. The afternoon was 
devoted to code topics. 
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The Wednesday sessions were round-table dis- 
cussions of mechanical, editorial, advertising, 
and circulation problems. 

The publishers belonging to the Inland Daily 
Press Association meet in Chicago in May and 
October each year to discuss various problems 
of their business. 


Newspapers Print Bleed Ads 


Now that the use of color in newspapers is 
becoming an everyday occurrence, publishers are 
already offering bleed advertising as an added 
attention-getter for advertisers. Not only dailies, 
but weeklies as well, are making use of this 
striking way to make advertisements stand out. 

One such development of the Kansas City 
(Missouri) Kansan consists of printing a huge 
“H” across the bottom of one page and the top 
of the next, the rotation of the cylinder giving 
each page, after cutting and folding, a com- 
plete bled border of color, except for a space at 
each side of less than two inches. Black bleed 
pages are also available. The Kansan is not the 
first daily to run bleed advertising, but is mak- 
ing considerable progress. It is anticipated that 
it will soon be possible to run various bleeds. 

The San Francisco News is now offering black 
bleed pages at 15 per cent over scale, and black 
and one color bleeds at 46 per cent above card 
rates. C. A. Pitts, mechanical superintendent, 
states that the bleed pages require some varia- 
tion in making the cuts and in mounting the 
stereos_on the press, as well as moving forward 
the platé*and impression cylinders three inches. 
The top 6f.one bleed page actually prints as the 
bottom of the next, and is cut off in proper 
position in the final folding and cutting of the 
completed paper. 

The day the first bleed page appeared in the 
News, the Lindbergh kidnap-arrest story broke, 
and the press was speeded up to 39,000 an hour 
(its top speed is 40,000). Timing on the bleed 
page was as perfect as any other. 

The Indianapolis Times is ‘offering bleeds 
also. Its first page of this kind made use of a 
pink tint bleeding on all four sides. Black-and- 
white illustrations bled at the sides, but not at 
top and bottom. Simple adjustment of the color 
unit was all that was necessary, according to 
William B. Engler, promotion manager. 

The Cobb County Times, of Marietta, Geor- 
gia, a weekly newspaper, is also offering its 
advertisers bleed pages and extra color. The first 
specimen showed a broad bled band across the 
bottom, with bled ‘‘sun rays” extending to the 
top and sides of the pages. 


Challenge Warns of Fake Agents 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand 
Haven, Michigan, is issuing a warning to plants 
in the South to be on the lookout for imposters 
posing as repair men for the company. One uses 
the name J. A. Couley, another calls himself 
J. B. Soule, although both names might be used 
by the same man. 

The former succeeded in having a check cashed 
by The B. F. Logan Press, Augusta, Georgia, 
forged with the name of The Bruner Press, of 
Batesburg, South Carolina. It was learned he 
had stolen a number of blank checks from that 
concern, where he made small repairs. 

Soule was reported as calling upon printers in 
Atlanta, offering to take orders for one of the 
Challenge machines at ‘a bargain price.” 

The company states that it does not employ 
traveling repair men or service men. The only 
instances of this kind are where the customers 
desire Challenge to send men for specific repair 
work, in which cases the men are sent direct 
from the factory. 








Swift Growth of Plant Told 


Although only thirteen years old, the Leh- 
mann Printing and Lithographing Company, of 
San Francisco, has grown from a net worth of 
$190 to $600,000, and is now investing another 
$100,000 in additional lithographic equipment. 
The company first added lithography seven years 
ago, but today is producing a major part of its 
volume by that process. 

The firm employs 100 people, operating two 
and three shifts. The letterpress division con- 
sists of several cylinder presses and ten smaller 
units, all automatic. The business is individually 
owned by Adolph Lehmann, its founder. 

The company specializes in labels for food 
and beverage containers—cans, bottles, pack- 
ages, and so on. One rule is followed, “It can- 
not be ‘good enough,’ it must be right.” 


Intertype Head Talks on Radio 


Having just returned from his annual tour of 
the European offices of Intertype Corporation, 
Neal Dow Becker, president, was invited to talk 
over radio station WABC, New York City, on 
foreign trade. In effect, he said that the prob- 
lems of recovery in Europe are quite like those 
in this country. An able political economist, 
Becker is considered an authority on foreign 
affairs. He also stressed the necessity for doing 
everything possible to increase our international 
trade as a means of providing the margin neces- 
sary to assure work and profits. 


Start on 1935 T. & H. Calendar 


There were sixty-nine layouts submitted on 
invitation for the 1935 Tileston & Hollings- 
worth calendar. These were judged by the three 
experts in New York City, and it was found 
that eight designs were on each of the lists. 
After the jury had chosen the four best out of 
their collective remaining choices, orders were 
sent to the twelve successful printers to proceed 
with the production of the calendar. 


Australia Seeks Price Stability 


An agreement has been signed by the Master 
Printers Association of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, and Associated Wholesale Paper Mer- 
chants for mutual codperation. It provides that 
the member printers are to receive 71/, per cent 
discount from list prices, sets the payment dis- 
counts, and forbids raising of paper prices with- 
out agreement by both groups. 

In return, the printers concerned agree to buy 
all of their paper from the paper houses sub- 
scribing to the plan. The plan is described as 
an effort to get back to price normalcy. 

Established private printing plants are to be- 
come eligible for membership in the Master 
Printers Association and so gain the discount 
offered, but new plants of this type are barred. 


Linotype Official Decorated Twice 


Reginald Orcutt, special representative of the 
president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, has been decorated by two foreign gov- 
ernments. He was awarded the Order of the 
Falcon by King Christian X of Iceland and the 
Icelandic parliament for “friendship, and for 
furthering Icelandic interests,’ and the Order of 
Merit, First Class, by King Carol II, of Rou- 
mania, for “furthering graphic arts industries 
in Roumania.” A representative of the Mergen- 
thaler company in many parts of the world for 
many years, Orcutt is the son of William Dana 
Orcutt, of The Plimpton Press, of Norwood, 
Massachusetts and is the son-in-law of the late 
Basil King, novelist. 
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* NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER'S PLANT 





A RACKING-BACK mechanism has been devel- 
oped by U. P. M.-Kidder for which complete 
accessibility and accuracy on rotary presses is 
claimed. Ink distribution on color printing is 
improved without roller gages, the maker states. 

Form rollers are racked back with the inking 
frame, allowing operator to walk in, make ready 
the plates on plate cylinder, and set the form 
rollers circumferentially to the desired contact 
with vibrators. For the second position, the ink 
frame, but not the form rollers, racks back. Form 
rollers remain grouped around the plate cylin- 
der. In this position, the operator can walk into 
the press and set form rollers radially without 
disturbing previous setting made to vibrators. 

Full information on this new device may be 
obtained from U. P. M.-Kidder Press Company, 
direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Two new helps are offered by Challenge 
Machinery Company, a slotting machine and 
high-speed quoins. 

The Number 14 slotting machine is designed 
for printers already having a paper-drilling 
machine. Operated by foot power, it is a speedy 
device, cutting either slotted holes or single 


New slotting machine for shops having paper 
drills. Adds greatly to facilities of equipment 


slits in round holes. It handles piles of stock up 
to one inch in height. Various sizes of stock 
can be worked; table is 161/4 by 2514 inches. 


New Challenge quoin has register guide 


The machine will slot any round hole from 
1/32 to 14 inch in diameter, and will cut 


single slits in round holes of 4% to 14-inch 
diameter. It has multiple side guide with six 
stops; micrometer adjustment for centering the 
work; automatic paper clamp; long one-piece 
back gage; adjustable table gib; Flexolite. 

The Style H high-speed quoin is made of 
cadmium-plated steel in six lengths: 414, 6, 


assuring an exact parallel movement of the 
right-hand knife throughout its length on all 
body sizes and measures. Once set, the block 
stays set, according to C. H. Griffith, assistant 
to the president. 

The new block, which also retains the cam 
feature, is operated by turning a knurled knob, 




















Showing front and back of new and improved linotype knife block. Letter J refers to bearings for- 
merly used, retained in new block. Letter | refers to third bearing, rigid support for right-hand knife 


714, 9, 1014, and 12 inches. Each size is self- 
locking; self-contained; equipped with a special 
locking device. Keyhole is located in center of 
top. The quoin expands one point at a time, 
from forty-eight to sixty points. 

Except for the 414-inch size, the Style H has 
an automatic indicator-figure dial, seen through 
a small hole in the top of the quoin. As the 
quoin is expanded, point by point, indicator 
shows exact register position, permitting press- 
man to relock the form to same register, no mat- 
ter how many times it has to be opened. 

It is claimed that fewer Style H Hi-Speed 
quoins are required to lock up a form than with 
other quoins. Special advantages are claimed on 
platen-press forms and all types of tariff printing. 
Full details regarding the Number 14 slotting 
machine and Style H quoins may be obtained 
from Challenge Machinery Company, direct or 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AMONG the new devices for copyfitting is the 
O'Sullivan Slide Rule, which has three fixed 
scales and two movable members. The inventor, 
who is also the manufacturer, says it will add, 
subtract, and multiply; give the answer to any 
copyfitting problem that may come up, and gen- 
erally save time in the composing room. 

Tests made by THE INLAND PRINTER and the 
“dopers” in a large Chicago printing plant indi- 
cate that it is mathematically accurate. However, 
it takes considerable study to gain ease in use, 
while the instruction booklet is not as simple 
and clear as it might be made. However, the 
slide rule, designed especially for printers and 
printed with Arabic numerals for instant read- 
ing, is sure to prove itself a useful, time-saving 
tool once its operation is fully understood. Full 
information regarding it may be obtained from 
the O'Sullivan Slide Rule Company, in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW, improved knife block, with a range 
from five to forty-five points has been developed 
by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. It has a 
third bearing which provides a rigid support 
and guide for the right-hand knife. 

It is centrally located on the block and, codp- 
erating with top and bottom bearings, makes 
for extreme accuracy and rigidity in setting, by 


with no lever to get in the operator’s way. It 
is absolutely noiseless and operated by one hand. 
Various point-size adjustments can be set for 
various degrees of slug trimming without in any 
way affecting other point-size adjustments. 

Other features of the new block are a larger 
and more prominent point scale, with the points 
indicated in twenty-four-point figures, and an 
improved pointer that makes for speedy and 
positive setting of the scale. 

It is now standard equipment on all new 
linotypes. Full information regarding this new 
knife block may be obtained from Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Two new lines have been added to the Eagle- 
A group of quality papers. One is Derby Bond, 
an air-dried, cockle-finish Number 1 sulphite, 
made in white only in 13-, 16-, 20-, and 24- 
pound weights, and sizes up to 34 by 44. Pure 
white color, easy press performance, and econ- 
omy in its class are claimed for it. 

The other one is Bessemer Bristol, a snappy, 
rugged sheet of good folding qualities, and 
smooth surface. Thirteen colors and white are 
offered, and it comes 2214 by 2814-220M. Sam- 
ple books on both lines may be obtained from 
American Writing Paper Company, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN IMPROVED model of the curved Speed 
Electric Scorcher is being produced, the maker 
stating it is reliable and positive in action, and 
foolproof. The asbestos mat on the hot bed of 
this scorcher is made with a slight depression 
between the two ends to prevent mat crushing, 
column concaving, and buckling. Flexible, self- 
fitting, floating cover assures perfect fit at all 
times. It is an asbestos cloth and screen, fitted 
inside a rigid metal cover, slightly larger to 
allow the floating cover to form perfectly. 

The scorcher has four-heat manual control, 
with maximum input of 3,000 watts. The hot 
bed can be removed quickly, making heating 
elements readily accessible. Full information on 
this scorcher may be obtained by all printers 
operating stereotype departments by addressing 
Speed Products, Incorporated, in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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Web-feed offset press, equipped for folding and cutting. It takes 
stock 15'/2” wide and runs at 15,000 two-sided impressions an hour 


A RUBBER PLATE and mold vulcanizer, of the 
model described in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
August, has been placed on the market by H. H. 
Heinrich, Incorporated. It combines electric 
heating with hydraulic pressure. 

The maker states that rubber plates can be 
made with this vulcanizer on a production basis, 
that a number of duplicate plates can be made 
from one mold, and that the mold can then be 
laid away for future use. Gages are provided to 
insure precision in plate thickness, including a 
special gage for checking both plates and molds. 
It also is claimed that little or no makeready is 
required on plates made with this vulcanizer. 

The heating platens are 20 by 24 inches, with 
a maximum pressure of seventy-two tons. The 
machine weighs 3,700 pounds. A convenient fea- 
ture is the steel work plate, having handles and 
brass rollers, thus avoiding scratching of highly 
accurate working surfaces. 

The vulcanizer is insulated to minimize heat 
radiation. Control equipment includes a thermo- 
stat, pressure gage, timing clock, and thermom- 
eter. The movable platen is driven by a fully 
enclosed motor, connected with an oil pump. 

A special instruction service is offered in con- 
nection with the rubber-platemaking equipment. 
Harry Schmidt, vice-president, conducts it, and 
states it is in some respects a new technique for 
insuring uniformly perfect plates. 

Full information on the vulcanizer and in- 
struction service may be obtained from H. H. 
Heinrich, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A PATENT has been granted for an illuminate 
drawing board called the “Light-Aliner’’ by its 
inventor. It consists of a newspaper-page-size 
frame containing a light, having a non-glare 
glass top on which lines are accurately ruled. 
The frame is designed for squaring up sheets 
with ruled lines in the glass. Its feature is that 
it permits drawing of designs and layouts with- 
out the necessity of first ruling the sheet, then 
erasing the ruling after tracing the design in 
ink. Negotiations are now underway for its 
manufacture and distribution to printers, lithog- 
raphers, advertising men, architects, and schools. 
Meanwhile, information may be obtained from 
O. A. Olsen, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





AND now Webendorfer-Wills offers a web- 
feed offset press printing both sides of the web 
at 15,000 impressions (two sides) an hour. 

The new machine feeds from a roll, prints 
both sides, folds, and cuts the stock without 
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loss of speed. It takes a web 
1514 inches wide at this speed. 
Whether press speed will be 
increased on narrower webs, 
and perhaps by flat delivery, or 
rewinding, has not been dis- 
closed. The first installation of 
this model averages 5,000 dif- 
ferent runs a month, each about 
250 impressions. 

Plate cylinders are readily 
accessible, the maker states, and 
plate changes on both cylinders 
are made in two minutes or 
less under practical test. The 
maker adds that the particular 
items run on the press were for- 
merly printed from electrotypes 
costing $24 each, and are now 
made from offset plates costing 
$1.00 each. Of course, this dif- 
ference is greater than it would 
be on most runs. 

Full information on this new 
web-feed offset press may be 
obtained from Webendorfer- 
Wills Company, either direct or by addressing 
it in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A BROADSIDE consisting of sixteen pages, 81/4 
by 107% inches, has been published by Lanston 
to illustrate and describe the Monotype-Huebner 
System of Imposing Offset Press Plates. The 
entire equipment consists of three units, the lay- 
out-and-register table, the register chase, the reg- 
istering vacuum frame. 

The sixteen pages are written in simple lan- 
guage, readily understood by any layman, and 
describe the steps in making offset press plates, 
combining type and halftone negatives, and also 
two-color work in perfect register. Each page 
or pair of pages is a complete description of one 
step, and the references in text to illustrations 
make grasping of the subject simple. 

After explaining the uses of the three units, 
the broadside takes up: Double exposure for 
duplicating images to print two up; makeup of 
type and halftones by double exposure; masking 





























for color; step-and-repeat work with the M-H 
photo-imposing machine; layout table, equipped 
for registering negatives in M-H negative hold- 
ers; some practical discussion of the printer's 
first offset press; a description of the vertical 





Letter A marks numbering machines locked in usual way; B shows them in Nonpareil sub- 
chases, with some running blank; C shows how type can be butted against sub-chases' sides 


plate-coating machines, and the way they are 
used. Whether the printer is now operating an 
offset department or contemplating it, whether 
making his own plates or having them produced 
elsewhere, this broadside will prove an inter- 
esting and enlightening study of offset plate- 
making. Copies may be obtained by writing 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, direct or 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW TYPE face in foundry type is Pericles, 
designed by Robert Foster for American Type 
Founders. It follows the general style of hand 
lettering Foster has been using in advertising and 
magazine headings for several years. He states 
that it goes back to classical Greek lettering for 
many of its forms, but has the vigor of modern 


P£PRICLES 


art. Pericles is an all-cap font, and includes two 
versions of “E” and “R.” It is available in five 
sizes, from eighteen to sixty points. Specimen 
sheets may be obtained from American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MISSING numbering machines are not a prob- 
lem in plants using Nonpareil sub-chases, the 
maker reports, since tests in actual practice have 
shown that numbering machines may remain in 
the custody of the foreman until the form is 
made ready, after which they are easily put in 
place. Not only is it now unnecessary to unlock 
forms to insert or remove numbering machines, 
but waiting time while hunting misplaced num- 
bering machines is also eliminated. 

Shown here is a regular chase with contents 
arranged for comparison of working conditions 
with and without sub-chases. At A, four num- 
bering machines are locked in the regular way. 
They cannot be removed except by unlocking 
the entire form. At B, numbering machines are 
shown in sub-chases, two of which run vacant. 
It is not necessary to plug them up when num- 
bering machines are removed. At C, type is seen 
locked flush against the sub-chases. 





The manufacturer claims that the Nonpareil 
sub-chase will pay for itself the first day it is 
locked up in a form. Full information may be 
obtained from Nonpareil Sub-Chase Company, 
direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCB & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 

HUNTER-PENROSE, LTD., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLB & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY HousB, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul,’Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

TOMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESBNS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, 10 Fichardt Street, Bloemfontein, O.F.S., 
South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 











HOLIDAY 
preys 


Goes Holiday Line for 1934 will soon be ready 


allthe beauty and richness of the Yule- 
tide colorings, will ‘Kindle the Holiday 
Spirit” ...will attract ‘attention ... will 
create business. Be among the first to 
show this beautiful 1934 Line of Goes 
Holiday Letterheads 

eee Send, today, for your sample set 
with its imprinted speci- 
mens, copy suggestions 
and selling helps. 











% Already, many organizations are plan. 
ning their fall and Holiday Advertising 
Campaigns. You can help your custom- 
ers create successful campaigns by 
furnishing attractive type layouts on un- 
usual and interesting backgrounds, such 
as Goes Holiday Letterheads and Letter 


Folders. Goes HOLIDAY 
(Cfel=- 


LETTERHEADS .... so 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


bright and colorful, with 
65 West 6lst St., Chicago ¢ 47H Warren St., New York 























WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department : Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1,50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established. school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9508, Chicago, Tlinois. 








BIDS WANTED—OFFICIAL NOTICE 


IN COMPLIANCE WITH SECTION 22(B), constitution, laws and by-laws 

of the Sovereign camp of the Woodmen of the World, proposals to 
print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, blanks, blank books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws, and by-laws, receipts, 
blank applications, ete., as needed during a period of one year. Union 
label required on all printing. Specifications and conditions will be fur- 
nished on application to De E. Bradshaw, president, and John T. Yates, 
secretary. Insurance Building, 17th and Farnam Streets, Omaha, Nebr., 
and will be submitted at the meeting in February, 1935, of the board of 
directors, it being understood that should any or all of the bids sub- 
mitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again 
invited. DE E. BRADSHAW, JOHN T. YATES, Printing Committee, Sov- 
ereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Nebraska. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONEY-MAKING PRINTING BUSINESS; $60,000.00 plant, clear; can 
afford to quit, and want to; will sell for $15,000 cash; no joker in 
this: accounts receivable (good) more than half the price asked. N 783 
COMPLETE PRINTING PLANT located in Seattle is being liquidated. 
Full details available on request. If interested, write SEATTLE 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, Alaska Building, Seattle, Washington. 














FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 

MACHINERY CO., 478-B West Broadway, New York City. 

FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, 
sizes 5 x 7 to 10 x 18%; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COM- 

PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

HARD METAL TYPE—Write for price list. 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

FOR SALE—44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 
N 716 














THE MONOTYPE TRADE, 











HELP WANTED 


Composing Room 








ATTENTION: GERMAN LINOTYPE AND PRESSMEN !—Organization 
in Middle West city of 300,000 inhabitants needs Linotype and press- 
men with capital; job for lifetime. Letters under E.M.C., care N 794 








Pressroom 








WANTED—Printer—platen press work—to act as working foreman in 
Central New York plant; state experience, class of work, references, 
salary expected, N 792 





Salesmen 





WANTED—Salesman, experienced selling graphic art lines to manufac- 

turers to handle side line—individually created, high quality, low 
priced, lithographed mounted window and counter displays; latest proc- 
ess; good commission; exclusive territory; sales codperation. Your oppor- 
tunity to increase income. Give age, experience, references. WHIPPLE 
& BLACK, Fox Building, Detroit, Mich. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN; steady, reliable executive; exceptionally 
experienced on publication and catalogs: handle large volume of work 

and get production; moderate salary. N 711 

COMPOSITOR-—High-class; booklets, folders, fine commercial work; 
Middle West preferred; non-union. Correspondence invited. N 793 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
$1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 


Gauge Pin. 








- 9 a 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





: *) - win 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Executives 





RATED ABOVE the average and a man of action, a desirable, old-time 
composing room foreman is available as general shop executive or 
foreman; can handle shop routine from the case to estimating, cus- 
tomer contact, stock, etc.: can mix where mixing gets results; get big 
volume of work through plant at a profit; now employed; go anywhere. 
N 714 
PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT, now employed, desires similar or 
managerial position with larger plant doing high-grade printing; com- 
petent, clean-cut executive; satisfactory conditions preferable to loca- 
tion. N 706 








Managers & Superintendents 





PRODUCTION MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT, 30 years’ experience 
in plants doing exceptionally good printing; complete charge produc- 
tion and supervision of plant, including art and engraving, handling 
personnel, purchasing and customer contact; opportunity to demonstrate 
ability and work more important than compensation; married; age 46; 
complete details by addressing N 795 
OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY—Can increase profits and lower costs; 
position or partnership commensurate with his knowledge; of proven 
ability and integrity; thoroughly practical in estimating, buying, and 
production; would consider a salary and a share of the profits. N 797 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE desires position as superintendent, assistant 
or general foreman; 26 years’ practical experience; highest references. 


N 785 











Pressroom 





POSITION WANTED—Mr. Publisher and Big Printer! I seek a position 
as color critic for a large publication house or commercial printer; 
I have had 20 years’ experience in quality color work, three years as 
critic for large mail-order house; young enough to keep developing, old 
enough to have gained wisdom. May I send you further information? 
N 754 
PRESSMAN, age 36, German, single, now in charge of middle-sized 
pressroom in the East; long experience on all platens, cylinders, auto- 
matics, color and halftone work; a real pressman; wants position on 
West Coast; fast, steady, reliable, and sober. N'777 
PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER wants a job; thoroughly capable in both 
branches; best of recommendations as to ability, sobriety, etc.; on 
one job 24 years. Wire or address E. T. SMITH, care St. Louis Law 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
POSITION WANTED by rotary pressman; make-ready man; capable; 
middle west preferred, but will go anywhere. N 796 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Style B Kelly press, good condition; state full specifica- 
tions; cash. BOX A, Plainville, Conn. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 


State of Illinois October 1, 1934 
County of Cook SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
that the following is, to the best.of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
= section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
orm, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 
Publisher—The Inland Printer Company 
Editor—J. L. Frazier 
Managing Editor—J. L. Frazier 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier 


2. That the owners are: The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The Inland Printer Company 
are: The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. The stockholders of the MacLean Publishing Company are: 
Col. J. B. MacLean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Canada; Horace T. Hunter, 
120 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Canada; Herbert V. Tyrrell, 221 Dunvegan 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


Chicago, Illinois 
Evanston, Illinois 
Evanston, Illinois 
Evanston, Illinois 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. L. FRAZIER, 


Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1934. 


ANDREW C. HAMILTON, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 6, 1936.) 





HOW TO SIMPLIFY 
JOB-PRESS OPERATION 
WITH G-E PRESET 
SPEED CONTROL 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 


s+. and you will promptly receive this interesting 
description of G-E preset speed control—the new 
control for job presses that need be adjusted but 
once for the speed you wish during a run. After 
that, you can stop the press, and then start it 
again merely by pressing the convenient push but- 
tons. The press promptly returns to the preset 
speed, without readjustment. But that’s only part 
of the story ... the folder tells the rest. Why not 
mail the coupon to-day? 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Tear Out and Mail—FOR NEW FOLDER 





General Electric Company 
Dept. 6D-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me Descriptive Bulletin GES-988 on your new preset- 
speed control. 


Name. 





Company. 





Addr 








Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 





Buyors Guide 





List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR ‘CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.’ 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘‘The Measure of Success’’ and “Bookkeeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE “BARMA” high-speed flat bronzer operates with any press. KILBY 
P. SMITH, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. o.. 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 9. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 





Printers’ Machinery 





EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER—Complete line of new and rebuilt 
machinery and equipment. Tell us your requirements. CHICAGO 
PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





Composing Room Equipment For Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, ete., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash, MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 


SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, neutralizers, humidizers. UTIL- 
ITY HEATER CO., 239 Center Street, New York City. 





Stereotype Equipment 





Wood and Steel 





 & ing-Room Eq 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
eng for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600, 
icago, . 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 





Embossi CG ition 


5 P 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—FEasy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Engraved Christmas Cards 





MADE especially for the PRINTER. Series A—4 assorted, $2.50 per 100; 

Series B—4 assorted, $5.00 per 100; ORDER 100 A and B for $7.00. 
Envelopes and delivery included. Your money back if not satisfactory 
10 days from date we ship. They are all engraved cards with standard 
gauge. A complete set of samples—30 PERSONAL CARDS for $1.00, 


or complete set of 25 BUSINESS GREETING CARDS $1.00. Order a 
set of each right now. KING ENGRAVING COMPANY, 243 South 4th 
Street. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Halftones 





TRY OUR Zinc halftones and discover the high quality and low price. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 





Lithographers 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’’ A. M. COLLINS 
MFG, CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, cast- 
ing boxes, supplies. STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO., 3628 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 





Stock Cuts 





CUTalogue showing new, modern designs in ready-made cuts. Economical 
prices that will please your customers. Write today for your copy. 
COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, original de- 

signs in type and decorative material—the greatest output and most 
complete selection, Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Deal- 
ers in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York, 104-12 E, 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner 
Cherry St.: Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.:; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.: Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. “< Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bedoni, Beton, Trafton Script, Weiss, Phyllis and Atrax. Stocked with: 
Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders 
Co., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., sr 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 Wes 
Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., — Folsom Ste 
San Francisco, Calif. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. felt. Ine., 261 Court 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Stude- 
baker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Com- 
pany Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, New England 
type, printers’ equipment, and composing room supplies. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Job 
and pony job font specialists. Stock electrotypes. Write for catalog. 











Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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For over 


FIFTY 
YEARS 


printers in every part 
of the world have 
turned to the pages of 
The Inland Printer 
whenever they were 
in need of ANY- 
THING in the way of 
equipment or supplies 
—and there they have 
found what they 
wanted, displayed by 
LEADERS in each 
branchoftheindustry. 


They Looked 


because experience 
had taught them that 
if the article had 
merit it would be ad- 
vertised in “I. P.,”— 
that if it were NOT 
there, probabilities 
were it wouldn’t be 
anywhere else and 
it wasn’t what they 
wanted, anyway. 


They Bought 


because similar expe- 
rience had built up 
a confidence that 
whatever appeared in 
The Inland Printer— 
‘“‘advertisingly’’ as 
well as editorially— 
could be relied on as 
truthful in statement 
and backed up by 
what others had tried 
and proved true. 














prove that people buy 
The INLAND 





year after year! 


These steady subscribers get the magazine for two reasons: To 
learn of the newest and best in printing and TO FIND OUT 
WHERE TO GET THE MATERIALS TO PRODUCE IT WITH. 
Excellence in editorial material, maintained for over half a century, 
has brought along with it the inevitable accompaniment of a list 
of advertisers in its columns that looks like a “Who’s Who” of 
suppliers of printing equipment and supplies. 


Before investing a dollar in advertising in The Inland Printer, 
manufacturers who have made its advertising columns famous 
throughout the world investigated and checked its pulling power— 
and not until thoroughly convinced that The Inland Printer 
could do the best selling job for them, was the dollar spent. 


Today it’s a safe, conservative, and all-embracing statement that 


The Inland Printer Is the Logical 


: 2 IN ANY ADVERTISING 
First Selection CAMPAIGN TO PRINTERS 


It will give you widespread coverage. Its advertising rates are 
the lowest, if you divide space cost by number of paid subscribers, 
in which it leads the field. Selling for the highest subscription rate 
proves that its readers are willing and able to pay for quality 
and superiority. They are the prospects you seek—so it logically 
follows that The Inland Printer is your best advertising ‘“‘buy.’’ 


Let us help you plan an advertising campaign 
that will prove equally profitable for all of us 


Write us for full particulars. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MILL PRICE LIST distributors of WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 





ATLANTA, GA.—S. P. Ricnarps Paper Company - 166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. 
AUGUSTA, ME.—Tue Arnotp-Roserts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Braptey-Reese Company - 308 West Pratt Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Granam Paper Company - - = 1726 Avenue B 
- 180 Congress Street 
35 East Wacker Drive 


BOSTON, MASS.—Tae ArNno_p-Roserts Co. - - 
CHICAGO, ILL.—West Vircinta Pup & Paper Co. - = - 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Tue Cuatrieip Paper Corporation, Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tue Union Parer & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
DALLAS, TEX.—Grawam Paper Company - + = - 1001-1007 Broom Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA—Carpenter Parer Co. or Iowa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 
551 East Fort Street 
201-203 Anthony Street 
- 125 Trumbull Street 


DETROIT, MICH.—Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. - - 
EL PASO, TEX.—Grauam Parer Company - - - - 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Tue Arno.p-Roserts Co. - - - 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Tueo. H. Davies & Company, Lp. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Grauam Parer Company - = = 2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Granam Paper Company - 332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoin Paper Company - - . - - 707-713 “P’’ Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Carpenter Parer Company or CaLirorntA, 6931 Stanford Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—GrawamM Paper ComPANyY += =~ = 11 Nettleton Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—W. J. Herrmann, Inc. - ~ - - - Empire Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Granam Paper Company - 607 Washington Avenue South 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—S. P. RicHarps Parer Company, 531 North Lawrence Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—GranaM Parer Company - = 222 Second Avenue, North 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Tue Arnoup-Roperts Co. - -  - 147-151 East Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Granam Paper Company - - = 222 South Peters Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—M.M.Eusa&Co.,Inc. - - -  - 29 Beekman Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Tue Seymour Parer Company, Inc., 220 West Nineteenth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Wesr Vincinta Pup & Paper Co. - = 230 Park Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Granam Paper Company, 106-108 East California Avenue 
OMAHA, NEB.—Carpenter Parer Company os Ninth and Harney Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Wesrt Virainia Puup & Paper Co. - Public Ledger Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Tue Cuatrietp & Woops Co. or PennsyivantA, 2d & Liberty Ave. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Tse ARNoLD-RopertsCo.- + = 266 South Water Street 
RICHMOND, VA.—Ricumonp Paper Co.,INc. - + = 201 Governor Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Granam Parer Company - - = — = _ 1014-1030 Spruce Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Granam Paper Company - = — = 130 Graham Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Wesr Vircinta Putp & Paper Co. - 503 Market Street 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Stoux Crry Papen CompANy +) + 205-209 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Tue Arnotp-Roperts Co. - - - 168 Bridge Stet! 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—R. P. ANprEws Paper Co. = - First and H Streets, 8. E. 
WICHITA, KANSAS—Granam Paper Company - + 117-121 North Water Street 
EXPORT AGENTS: American Parer Exports, Inc., 75 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
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TRAVEL from the painting by T. M. Cleland 


Travel 


The progress of today in modes of Travel is so marked and rapid as to be almost revolutionary. The perfected motor car of 

yesterday is today outmoded by the faster, more economical, streamlined models. The massive, ponderous, intricately con- 

structed steam train is subject to unhappy comparison beside the speed, weight, comfort and operating economy of the 

newly designed railway equipment. Ships and planes and boats and roads, all exhibit such progress of design and construction 

as to make their predecessors of even a few years ago seem inadequate— inefficient —out-dated. 

There could not be such progress in the development of Travel, 

curt for the insistence of the American public upon con- Tesi pom of Trt .M. Cid ite ara te of 
; tinuously improved modes and methods. And Advertising has by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. Your Westvaco Paper Merchant will 
| been a major force behind that insistence. leghta sn Gage cumineamn. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


























GROVE’S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


oe 












Clasps yise-like to the mpen. making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 























THE 
STERLING 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


is still owned and operated under the 
personal supervision o 


O.E. McLaughlin 


whose thirty-four years’ expe- 
rience is at the command of al 
our friends and customers. Any 
technical inquiries cheerfully 
answered with no obligation 
on your part to buy anything. 


Foundry at Vermontville, Michigan, 
U.S.A, 





Every Man 
Needs 
Money 


Here's your opportunity 
to get it. It’s pleasant, easy, 
i paid. And you work 
just when you feel like it— 
all day if you wish, half 
days, or only a few hours a 
week. Ask us to tell you 
about it. 


Address: S. M., The Inland Printer, 
905 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 










































for Lithographers, Printers, and 
: ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
See. er 








TAG PATCHING MACHINES FOR 
TAGS, TAG-ENVELOPES, Etc. 


MAKATAG MANUFACTURING CO. 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 














Qi Wo LFF SET Poo” 


NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DOCTORING! 
You'll never be troubled again with ink offset or smudging if you equip 
your presses with the Paasche ‘‘No Offset” Process. Get the facts by 

sending for descriptive booklet. 
PAASCHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY 1905-21 Diversey Parkway, Chicage. 


An Opportunity! 


Addressing and Mailing Equip- 
ment now available at attractive prices. 


To publishers or large mail advertisers, an oppor- 
tunity is presented to secure equipment that will pay 
for itself in greater speed and lowered production 
costs. 

‘This is surplus equipment in first class condition, is 
easily installed and requires little space. It can be 
purchased in whole or in part and includes:—Three 
Reliefographs, One ““H” Addresser, One “J” Mail- 
ing Strip Machine—the fastest in the world, 300 
Reels, 16 steel trucks on casters for reels, and reel 
desks. 

The Pollard-Alling Addresser will print 40,000 
addresses per hour allowing time for routine of 
operation of changing paper and name plate reels. 


For further information and prices write:— 


The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 
481 University Ave. Toronto, Ont. 

















GDAHL BINDERY | 


Edition Book Binders 
¥| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 















PRESSES 
TYPOGRAPHIC—PLANOGRAPHIC—INTAGLIO 


for wrappers of tissue, glassene, cellophane, salesbooks and 
autographic register stationery, tickets and lottery tickets; slitters 
and sheet cutters. LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLEXIBLE RAISED EFFECTS 
EMBOSSOGRAPHY "rns 


PERMANENT EMBOSSING and ENGRAVING COMPOUNDS 


““quuty $1.25 per pound 


$1.25 in 5 lb. quantities In smaller quantities $1.50 per Ib. 
Produce results comparable with copperplate or steel-die work. 
HAND MACHINES $75.00 UPWARD 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
To Take Sheets Direct from Kelly or Other Presses 


Send for complete 4 page price list of supplies, also catalog of machines 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., Inc. 
251 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 





WETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


Manufactured by 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. 


Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 
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AN INVESTMENT IN 
EXTRA PROFITS! 


Every printer anticipates a profit from 
the jobs he handles. However, this is 
not always the case. Sometimes things 
happen ... over-estimated lock-up 
time ... waste due to off-register .. . 
excessive press time ... re-runs . . . that 
seem to be beyond control. 


But Are They? 


Right now, thousands of printers are con- 
trolling Production costs with GENUINE 
PMC 4”x 4” MALLEABLE IRON 
WARNOCK BLOCKS—a positive safe- 
guard against lost revenue—a sound 
investment in extra profits. It will pay 
you to investigate 


GENUINE PMC 4x4 
MALLEABLE IRON 
WARNOCK BLOCKS 
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GENUINE PMC 
WARNOCK HOOKS 


A suggestion to printers using the PMC 
Warnock System of Plate Mounting. 
To keep an ample stock of Genuine 
PMC Warnock Hooks on hand is to 
avoid costly delays at a time when you need them most. 
Why not check your supply today ? 


SEND FOR. CATALOG 


“WARNOCK’ einian “STERLING 


ae TOGGLE BASES 








THE PRINTING "MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° * CINCINNATI, OHIO 


461 Eighth Ave. Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto. Engiond: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 20 West Jackson Blvd. 
New York, N.Y. Australias Carmichael & Company, Sidney same ltaly: D. G, Vigniai & Compeny, Milen Chicago, Illinots 





PRINTERS PRAISE 
GUARANTEED FLAT 
GUMMED PAPERS 





Reveal Amazing New Qualities 
Developed by McLaurin-Jones 
Technicians at Brookfield 


on RN (ARRIBA ene 


NEW YORK, NOV. 1— Printers today were high in 
their praise of the three new improvements in 
McLaurin-Jones gummed papers. Improved surfaces 
for every printing process, gumming that is smoother 
and more even than ever, and a correct ‘‘stick’’ for 
every surface, have drawn much favorable comment 
from the men who work with the paper. 

“The improvement in McLaurin-Jones gummed 
papers is almost unbelievable,’’ said a well known 
plant superintendent. ‘“That new gumming they have 
brought out will stick to anything from apples to zine, 
and what’s more it will stay there.”’ 

“Surfaces on McLaurin-J ones gummed papers have 
always been good,’’ another superintendent declared, 
“‘but these new surfaces are the best I have ever seen.” 

Printers also complimented the technical staff at 
Brookfield on the new gumming, which is smoother 
than ever before. 

‘‘Beats anything I’ve ever handled,’ declared one 
veteran pressman. “‘I’ve worked with McLaurin-Jones 
gummed papers for years, and never had a complaint. 
Flat? You could put that paper through a wringer 
and it wouldn’t even curl a corner. I’m for it— 
every time.’’ 
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McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY «+ BROOKFIELD - MASS 





) pevan about the new improvements—let us send 
you samples and the name of a distributor in 
your district. Write today. The McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Brookfield, Mass. Mills at Brookfield 
and Ware. Offices at 150 Nassau Street, New 
York — Merchandise Mart, Chicago —604 Cotton 
Exchange Building, Los Angeles. 
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Type high of blocked plates 
is so often a matter of com- 
plaint. First press pulls show 
their inaccuracy. Press make- 
ready is the usual way of 
meeting the situation. It is 
the slowest and costliest way. 


The fastest and the cheapest 
method is to get blocked 
plates accurately type-high 
before sending them to press. 
This is easy with the Hacker 


The 
Hacker 
Block 


Leveller 


meansaccurate block- 
ing to save makeready 


Block Leveller. It is a preci- 
sion planer made especially 
for this purpose. 


This fine tool, in combination 
with the Hacker Plate Gauge 
gives absolute control of 
type-high—also proper de- 
partures from type-high ac- 
cording to color density. The 
money commonly wasted in 
press makeready would soon 
buy them. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


320 SO. HONORE STREET, ‘CHIGAGO, ALL. 
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PLANNING BINDING 


—let us help you work out the details in the most 
effective and economical way. Or if you know 
exactly what you want or are following a style, 
depend upon us to develop the completed job in 
a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 


“The World Book,” the finest standard reference 
work, is a proud sample of book binding, typical 
of Brock & Rankin workmanship. 


BROCK 3 KANKIN 


Embossing. EDITION BOOK BINDERS ESTABLISHED 1892 
Edge gilding. 619 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


IN 





Edition cata- 
logs, school 
books, fiction, 
general, trade 
work. Book 
coversincloth, 
leather, paper, 
fabrikoid and 
super-finish. 



















COMMERCIAL BOOK BINDING AT ITS BEST 

















FIRST SEE IF 


VERY HIGHEST GRADE HOOD 
REBUILT MACHINERY FALCO 
Installed and guaranteed by oldest and largest ey 


firm dealing exclusively in rebuilt machinery. 


* WE OFFER * 
CYLINDER PRESSES: AUTOMATICS AND 


Two Color Miehles 56-62-65- PLATENS: 
70. Miehle Verticals. 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
30’’ 
% hand clamp cutter. 
Single Color Miehles, all sizes. 
Babcock and Premiers. 

No. 4 Miehle Automatic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and extension 

deliveries for above machines matic. Open jobbers, all 
if desired. sizes. Patent Base. 

(SPECIAL: 1 No. 4—4 R. Miehle automatic unit, 31°x41” bed, swing 

back feeder, Serial number approximately 17,000; like new.) 


standard makes. 


and Miller Units. 


C. & P. Craftsman Auto- Stitchers. 


Folders and Gluers. 


Chicago Office 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 
~ Tel. Harrison 5643 


New York Office Boston Office 
225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Walker 1554 





Diamond Power 
Power Cutters —all 


Cutters and Creasers. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Tel. Hancock 3115 f, 















Alsosee the new 
LOCKPAWL 
Models 30 & 3! 
5 wheels, $14 
$16. 










& wheels, 






Unlimited 


SPEED 


















with occ 


Fac-Simile Impression 


N? 54321 


















Built in four sizes: 
25 x 38, 38 x 50, 45 x 65, 50x 75 


The most accurate Line-up Table made 








CRAFTSMAN 
Geared Line-Up Table 


for book, catalog, color work, labels, press- 
proofs, strike sheets and Lithographers’ stick-up sheets. 
This precision instrument will line up every job with the 
accuracy of a machinists’ blueprint. Send for illustrated 


folder. 
CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


49-59 RIVER STREET WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Many men have played important parts 
in bringing the art of printing to its 
present-day perfection. 

One of these—as far back as 1464— 
was Rusch, of Strassburg, first user of 
Roman type as pictured above. The oddly 
shaped R became a bibliographical 
curiosity, Rusch being long known by 
bibliographers as “‘the R printer.” 

Among the newest and most important 
of recent developments in the printing 
industry is the perfection of the Dayco 
and Dayco “Stayput” Rollers, an out- 
standing achievement of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Dayco Rollers are made for all kinds 
of commercial printing, including offset, 
while Dayco ‘“‘Stayput” Rollers are made 
especially for newspaper printing. 
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The first Roman type used by Rusch, 
Printing Pioneer of Strassburg, in 1464. 
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Dayco is the pioneer sleeve-type roller. 
A roller having a soft rubber core with 
an outer covering which is the printing 
surface. The core is made of the softest 
rubber composition (not sponge rubber ) 
ever used. The cover or sleeve is made of 
avery tough, synthetic, flexible material— 
NOT RUBBER—radically and basically 
different from anything ever before 
known or used. This cover or sleeve is 
exceedingly smooth and extraordinarily 
oil and wash-resisting, with exactly the 
right amount of “‘tack.” 

Dayco Rollers are used for producing the 
highest grade printing results on all types 
of presses and for all kinds of printing, in- 
cluding magazines, newspapers and offset. 
They are made in various degrees of softness, 
depending on the application. 


DAYCO DIVISION 


The Dayco, a pioneer printing roller per- 
fected by The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 


EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


STOCK 


— 






Daycos do not swell nor shrink and 
are unaffected by climate and weather. 
There is never any dilution of ink, due to 
glycerine or other substances coming out 
of the roller. Store them indefinitely with- 
out their deteriorating—thus fewer spare 
rollers are needed. And because they 
operate longer without deteriorating, 
they cost much less to use than any other 
roller. 

We want you to try Dayco Rollers on 
your presses. You can do so without cost 
or obligation under a special introductory 
offer. For all applications other than on 
newspaper presses write direct to the 
factory at Dayton, Ohio. For Dayco 
““Stayput’’ Rollers for newspapers, 
address Nelson Roller Company, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 


= DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO, 


DAYTON, OHIO 


The Pioneer Manufacturer of Synthetic Rubber Printers’ Rollers— Also Makers of Allied Synthetic Resinous Products 
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No.3 VANDERCOOK 
ALL-PURPOSE PROOF PRESS 


e There are many reasons why 
hundreds of printers throughout 
the country have installed the 
No. 3 Vandercook Proof Press. 
You will understand these when 
24 you have complete details of 
Other Sizes constructionandprices.They will 
and Models be sent at your request without 


Priced From 


$45 anyobligationtoyou.WriteNOW. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 NORTH KILPATRICK AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























COVER PAPERS 
TEXT PAPERS 

















TISSUES 













WOOD VENEERS 
GOLD and SILVER PAPERS 
NOVELTY PAPERS 

































Phone Wabash 2525 for samples 
and information regarding our 


complete line of Japan Paper 





Company and Thos. N. Fair- 





banks imported papers. 













“Papers from all over the World” 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 















THE EARHART 


COLOR 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


PLAN 


means finer color combinations 
for the modern printing plant 





Profit by the experience of those now 
using the Earhart Color Plan. They 
are making it pay a profit. Socan you. 


R. C. Kimball, Caslon Company, Toledo.— 
**I was loaned one of your Color Plans, and am 
so much impressed with its PRACTICAL 
VALUE that I am enclosing our purchase 
order for three more of them.” 


Henry E. Stamm, Jr., Rein Printing Com- 
pany, Houston.—‘‘We have two copies of 
your Color Plan, one in the office and the 
other at my desk. These two copies have 
replaced all other color ‘charts’ and ‘books,’ 
and are the ONLY REFERENCE WE 
USE when in need of help in using colors.” 


E. J. Satler, manager, The Inland Press, 
Detroit.—“‘For some time past we have used 
your Color Plan as a guide in making our 
color selections. Just recently we demon- 
strated the EFFECTIVENESS of this plan 
before one of our largest customers, who 
hinted so broadly at the possibilities of such 
a work in his possession that we find it 
necessary to enclose our requisition for an- 
other copy of the Color Plan.” 


The Otterbein Press, Dayton,—‘“‘Your color 
chart is certainly the MOST PRACTICAL 
SCHEME for securing effective color combi- 
nations that we have ever seen. It is effective, 
we feel, because of its SIMPLICITY. We have 
seen and tried to understand several other sys- 
tems of color, but have never had the time to 
educate ourselves in their proper use. Your 
plan is ALMOST SELF-EXPLANATORY.” 






Buy the EARHART COLOR PLAN 
and you will save $5.00. 


It was $12.50. Is now $7.50 


For more distinctive color effects, write 
today for the Earhart Color Plan. It may 
be ordered through 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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then they 
ordered 


6 MORE 
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& Recently one plant made a_ order for six more units. ® You will in operation. Write for free bulletin 
trial installation of the Christensen find the same advantages in this describing32testedandproved features. 
Continuous Feeder—banking on the modern, thoroughly engineered ma- TheCHRISTENSEN MACHINECO., 
experience of another plant which ran’ chine. Practically all adjustments 100 Fourth St., Racine, Wis.—Chicago 


18 units for three years before the can be made while the machine is —NewYork. 


general announcement. ® The only 


report of the trial was a check and an CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


Potdevin Drying Ovens for Varnishing Machines 














Practical for lithographers, printers, folding 
carton manufacturers, and finishing plants to coat 


and dry sheets of paper and carton stock. 


A large blower forces hot air at high velocity 


down on the sheets as they travel on a conveyor 


through the oven. The air is then sucked from 


the oven and a large percentage is re-heated and 


re-used for greater efficiency. 


Due to the special Potdevin design, the sheets 
do not flutter or move around on the conveyor. 
Varnish fumes and gas fumes are exhausted out 
of a window or chimney instead of fouling the 


room air. 





GAS HEAT 


With gas heat a separate furnace is placed 
alongside the drying oven and the hot air is forced 


into the oven. 


There is no fire hazard as no flames are in the 
drying oven. The air circulation prevents dense 


varnish fumes in the oven. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
1223 Thirty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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MeL 


Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 


by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MaLtyre rounpry 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 





FOR _— PRINTER 
rc USES PLATES 


| @. I BLOMGREN BROS&CO. 
akers of Drinting Plates 


512 sunny ore STREET 





VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


138th STREET and EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4 WiRUBBER 
” PRINTING PLATES 

AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates — 

Print perfectly on all presses 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-Pl COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











AUTOMATIC OFFSET JOBBERS Atso 
SINGLE AND WEB-OFFSET PRESSES 


MULTI COLOR 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








The New Merriam-Webster 


The latest and greatest of the famous Merriam-Webster series, 
backed by a century of leadership and representing the highest 
modern scholarship. Just completed at a cost of $1,300,000.00. A 
NEW Creation that will serve the present generation as Merriam- 
Websters have served succeeding generations for more than a century. 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTER- 


INATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—Greater by 122,000 than Any 
Other Dictionary; Thousands of New Words; 
12,000 Terms. Illustrated; Magnificent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone; Thousands of Encyclopedic 

Articles; 35,000 Geographical Entries; 13,000 Bi- 
| ographical Entries; 200 Valuable Tables; Syno- 
| oy a Antonyms; 3,300 Pages; Cost $1,300,- 


See the New Merriam-Webster 
At Your Bookstore 
Or Write Today for Free Pamphlet 
Name the ‘‘ Inland Printer ’’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 











Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 











BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 





THE MILWAUKEE BRONZER 
Used With All Presses —Simple Operation 


Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
225 W. Mineral St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


M. & W. JOB LOCKS 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 














THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








"ELECTROMATIC™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
++++* SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


THE SAWMAKER 
| 7a Www Soke) 
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§_IF YOU OPERATE A FLAT-BED PRESS 





You can do finer work at lower cost 


with CHALLENGE PLATE- 
MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 


@ Mounting materials and labor costs are making it more 
and more difficult to figure those “fussy”, close-register 
jobs. You hardly know in advance just how much time to 
allow for make-up and register. Give yourself plenty of 
margin, and the price is too high; hold it down to the 
minimum, and you take chances on losing money.... 
There’s just one thing to do in a situation like this—use 
Challenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks! They 
make the hardest job easy—save time, trouble, and temper 
—and solve the most perplexing plate mounting problems. 
Challenge Plate Mounting Equipment is adaptable to every 
sort of flat bed printing and highly recommended by scores 
of large and small printers doing specialty printing, cata- 
logs, book and magazine work, labels, cartons, folding box 
work, etc..... Meet today’s problems in the most practi- 
cal manner —Investigate the merits of Challenge Plate 
Mounting Equipment at once. Without obligation to you. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. 8-143 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 











Above, Challenge Art Hook for color and register 
work, Operated by a small key. Plates can 
come together up to thickness of the key. 


10 REASONS WHY 


I Plate position can’t budge. 2 A 
quick register. 3 Extremely narrow 
margins. 4 Hooks can be placed 
wherever needed. 3% No trenches 
beneath the plates. 6 Unlimited 
make-up possibilities. 7 Perfect 
lock-up. 8 Blocks always lie flat 
on the press bed. 9 Impression re- 
siliency. 10 Light wear on plates. 








Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 


Once Through the Press 
Completes the Job 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: John Griffiths Co., Inc., 145 Nassau St., New York City 
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Whether it’s costly color work, a broadside of big bleed half-tones, or an ordinary 
run-of-the-hook job—Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan Paper is specification 


No. 1 in progressive plants everywhere. 


Experienced pressmen recognize the importance of protecting their makeready 
with Cromwell Tympan and consistently buy or specify it with confidence. It’s 
strong, uniform in caliper, oil-proof, unaffected by heat or humidity, and 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 

Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls or cut and scored exact size for Miller, Miehle, 
Harris, Kelly, Babcock, or Simplex presses. Try some at our expense. See your paper 
merchant at once! 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY - 4801-21 S. WHIPPLE STREET - CHICAGO 








Frequently all that is needed to land 
that big order . . . or to make it show 
a profit after it is landed . .. is some 
change in methods of operation that 
will hold costs to a minimum. 


And in these post-depression days, 
when ethics of fair competition require 
more uniformity in prices, your com- 
positors and machine operators must 
be supplied with every possible mod- 
ern improvement. 


No longer is it necessary for the printer 
or publisher to buy a special machine 
to set big type beyond the range of the 
keyboard. The New Intertype Compos- 
ing Stick Attachment provides for eco- 
nomical slug composition up to and 
including 60 point—on any Intertype. 


Why buy TWO machines when 


ONE INTERTYPE will do the job? 


This new attachment also provides... 


%* An economical method of setting 
corrections and miscellaneous lines 
without interrupting regular machine 
production. 

* A new time-saving feature —auto- 
matic spaceband justification of hand- 
set lines. 

* A simple all-slug system which is 
practical for small composing rooms as 
well as for large ones. 

%* An economical method of setting a 
wide range of type, with a minimum 
investment and low cost of operation. 
Why not investigate this new Inter- 
type feature today? A folder entitled 
“A New and Unique Composing Sys- 
tem" will be sent on request. 
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